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CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Sunday, December 28 
BUSINESS MEETING 
3:00- 5:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Elwood Murray, University of Denver, President of NSSC 
Announcements 
of Committees 
Reports of Officers on Status of the Society 
New Business 
COUNCIL AND COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
7:30- 9:00 
Presiding: Anne McGurk, Michigan State College, Second Vice-President 
Executive Council, Committee Chairmen and Committee members joint meeting 
9:00 - 10:00 
Individual Committee Meetings with Committee Chairmen in Charge 


Monday, December 29 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Communication at the Elementary and Secondary School Levels 
2:15- 3:45 
Chairman: Russell Jenkins, Michigan State College 


Guy H. Hill, Teacher Training, Michigan State College 
Prof. Theodore Landsman, Student Learning, Vanderbilt University 
Dr. G. W. Kisker, Department of Psychology, University of Cincinnati 
nie 
Darrell Gooch, Teacher, Thomas Carr High School, Indianapolis 
Mr. and Mrs. Russel Kleis, Island School and Community, Lansing, Michigan 
Prof. Thomas Lewis, Florida State University 
Leo Koester, Director, Civic and Publicity Department, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dean Nathan Miller, Little River Junior High School, Miami, Florida 
Mrs. Lucille Greerfield, Island School and Community, Lansing, Michigan 
R. B. French, Superintendent, Dayton Public Schools, Dayton, Ohio 
Research and Evaluation in Communication 
4:00- 5:30 
Chairman: John Keltner, University of Oklahoma 
Participants: 
Martin Anderson, University of California at Los Angeles 
Milton Dickens, University of Southern California 
E. Earl Bradley, University of Denver 
Franklyn Haiman, Northwestern University 
P. Merville Larson, Texas Technological College 


Tuesday, December 30 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Communication Barriers Between Employee and Employer 
9:00 - 10:30 
Chairman: Wesley Wiksell, Louisiana State University 
Participants: 

Fred Smith, Vice President, Personnel, The Wm. Powell Company, Cincinnati 
Al Whitehouse, District Director, United Steelworkers of America, Cincinnati 
Harold P. Zelko, Pennsylvania State College 
Miss Lucille Snowden, asap § at Law, Miami, Florida 
Miss Marie Barry, The Firm of Richardson, Bellows, and Henry, New York 
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Fundamental Human Relations Factors in Communication in Groups 

10:45 - 12:15 
Chairman: Glenn C. Dildine, National 4-H Foundation, Washington, D. C., Former; 
ith Institute for Child Study, University of Maryland 


i 
Will be chosen from audience in attendance. A demonstration of fundamentd 
aspects of human relations roles in communication in groups. 
Communication Programs in Colleges and Universities 
2:15- 3:45 
i : Max Fuller, Dean, Grinnell College 
Participants: 
H. Rodman Jones, bona J of Tulsa (Survey of communication in the U.S.) 
Ralph Ni University of Minnesota 
Keith Case, University of Denver 
Wright Thomas, State University of New York, Teachers College, Cortland 
Nicholas M. Cripe, Grinnell College 
Teaching the Communication Skills 
4:00- 5:30 
Chairman: James I. Brown, University of Minnesota 
Participants: 
Charles Irvin, Michigan State College 
Ray H. Sandefur, University of Akron 
Russell , Purdue University 
Francis e, University of Minnesota 
Ralph Leyden, Stephens College 
BUSINESS MEETING 
5:30 p.m. 
Presiding: Elwood Murray, University of Denver, President 
Completion of Business 
Election of Officers 


Wednesday, December 31 
OPEN MEETING 


A “Luncheonless” luncheon meeting open to all members of NSSC 

12:30- 2:00 
Presiding: Harold Lillywhite, Iowa State Teachers College, First Vice President 
Discussion of: 

Society program for the coming year 

Committee activities and relationships 

Definitions, delimitations, scope, objectives, and functions of the Society 

Other pertinent matters arising during the convention 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Communication in the Military Services 
2:15- 3:45 
Chairman: Hugh F. Seabury, State University of Iowa, recently Chief Instructe 
Training School, Strategic Air Command, USAF 
Participants: 
Lt. Colonel Harold J. Catt, Chief, Academic Instructor Division, Air University 
Mr. Corwin D. Cornell, Staff and Faculty, The Adjutant General's School 
Dr. Thomas Farrell, Jr., State University of Iowa, recently Bell Telephon 
Laboratories 
Dr. Neal B. Andregg, Educational Consultant, Provost Marshal General's School 
Dr. Boyd E. Macrory, Education Consultant, Academic Instructor Division, Ait 
University, on leave from Ohio Wesleyan University 
Colonel Eugene E. Meyers, Chief, Presentation Support Office, Secretary of Ai 
Staff, Headquarters, USAF 
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A Progress Report 


A PROGRESS REPORT: THE PRESIDENTS LETTER 
Elwood Murray 


Mechanics of composition and frustration of personality are not dis- 
associated in our practical affairs. Proper use of commas and vocal flexi- 
bility have connections with the chronic crises in human relations in our 
enterprises. The proficiency with which we make and respond to verbal 
and other maps of reality is of direct concern to the unity of our families, 
the output of our workshops, and the growth of our culture. 

The relations of these apparently relatively trivial matters to deeply 
profound and critical issues underlying human survival have never been 
systematically and comprehensively investigated. Your present presiding 
officer feels that this is the purpose of this National Society for the Study of 
Communication. No less a scope for our program will be productive; no 
less a depth of approach will yield any thing new. The needs of the times 
are such that only something equivalent to that research to which the atom 
yielded will be adequate. To do this the program must be inter-depart- 
mental and inter-disciplinary. Our laboratory must be in the everyday 
operations of industry, the schoolroom, the government, and the community. 


In studying problems in personnel and group enterprises from the 
standpoint of the communicating which goes into them, and the disorders 
incidental thereto, we are opening a new perspective and dimension. We 
cannot understand communication by attempting to imitate the super-spe- 
cializations of the natural sciences. To do so would be the same as to 
attempt to understand a fish outside of its lake. The study of communica- 
tion is not vertical and coordinate with the divisions in a college catalogue; 
the study of communication cuts horizontally across all academic boundary 
lines. Communication cannot be understood by looking at only segments 
of this most complicated process. Though smoke signals, wig-wag, radio 
and letter writing are proper and important matters for us to study, the 
problem of communication is much more than communications. Modern 
scholars have scarcely begun to study rhetoric, grammar, logic, phonetics, 
literature, art, as communication and hence in their total settings of psy- 
chology, semantics, and sociology. 

That this organization may have an important future has been indicated 
by its phenominal growth since the founding in December of 1950. From 
the beginning there has been a splendid by leaders from industry, 
education, and government wherever there has been opportunity to explain 
the program. But there must be no letdown. We can only go ahead by 
continuing the intense work of Presidents Bagwell, Nichols and the present 
officers and council. We much need more effort to be put in by certain 
of the committees and by regular members. Editor Tom Lewis has prom- 
ised us that the Journal will be expanded to three or four issues each year 
as soon as income from memberships will permit. Wesley Wiksell has 
Elwood Murray—President of NSSC and Chairman of the School of Speech, University of Denver. 
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undertaken the task of obtaining advertisements for the Journal to this same 
end. The work in getting this publication established has necessarily been 
incalculable. 

Herold Lillywhite has built an excellent convention program as is 
apparent in this issue of this Journal. Very important matters relating to 
the future relations of this organization with the Speech Association of 
America will also be decided at that meeting. W. Arthur Cable is chairman 
of a special committee which is working on a revision of the constitution 
of the Society. The nominating committee to suggest officers for the next 
election consists of Captain Kenneth B. Clark, University of Washington, 
John Keltner, University of Oklahoma, and W. Charles Redding, University 
of Southern California. Please make your wishes known to these persons. 


Donald Farr is working on ways to get contact between the Society 
and leaders in industry. Kenneth Harwood is doing the same thing in 
regard to learned and professional societies of the country. Special sections 
on Communication have been sponsored in the conventions of the Central 
States Speech Association at Tulsa, and the Western Speech Association 
in Denver. 


Three experimental chapters of this Society to function at the local 
level have been authorized by the Council for this year. One of these is 
being set up at East Lansing, Michigan, under the leadership of Russel 
Jenkins; another has been set up in Denver under the presidency of Alice 
Cherebeneau. It is hoped that the third chapter will be announced by 
the time of the December convention. If these local experimental chapter 
are successful, the number may be expanded in the future. With th 
establishment of local chapters the study of communication at grass roots 
levels may bring vastly important benefits in practical ways. 





RESEARCH NOTES 


(Please send your abstracts, reviews, notes and comments to 
the Research Notes Editor, F. A. Cartier, Department of Speech, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. Contributions will 
not normally be acknowledged or returned, but will, of course, be 
credited on publication. Unsigned notes are those of the Research 
Notes Editor. ) 
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MANAGEMENT LOOKS AT COMMUNICATION AGAIN 
Raymond W. Peters 


Every manager today is looking at communication, few for the first 
time. Almost every manager is doing something to improve his program— 
using new media, developing new techniques, hiring personnel skilled in 
the art of communicating. That industry's communication problem has 
now become one of quality rather than quantity is all too obvious. Our 
concern is no longer “What more can we do?” but rather “What is wrong 
with what we are doing?” 


Where have we lost our way in trying to communicate? Before at- 
tempting to answer this question let us review, as an example, one of 
industry's most talked-about communication activities of the past few years. 


Probably the major communication effort of modern times has been 
the drive to sell the free enterprise system to employees. “If an employee 
understands our American way of life,” management reasoned, “he will 
be more satisfied and productive and less susceptible to the ‘isms’ spreading 
like germs among various groups throughout our country.” There is 
nothing wrong with this thesis. But next it was reasoned that to under- 
stand and appreciate the free enterprise system, the employee needed to 
be educated in basic economics. Acceptance of this philosophy was general 
and immediate. Numerous studies over the years had shown employees’ 
ignorance of the financial facts about their companies. Opinion surveys 
had shown that most of them, for example, believe big businesses make 
25% or more profit. But other surveys show that the employee is not really 
very interested in his company’s profit figures anyway. 

However, industry was hit by what has often been referred to as a 
“wave of hysteria” to give employees “financial facts.” Many media were 
developed through which industry could sell these facts to them. Some 
companies went right to the point and installed “Basic Economics” as a 
compulsory training course. Others thought that if the employee knew 
the financial facts about his own company (cost of benefits, payroll figures) 
this would serve as a basis for his understanding of economics and free 
enterprise. In any case all sorts of new techniques were used—cartoons, 
contests, movies, forums, even individual jig-saw puzzles and phonograph 
records included in “special” annual reports to employees. 


The results of this drive to sell financial facts and free enterprise are 
hard to measure. Surely in many cases it helped improve morale. But 
it is my feeling that little was accomplished in correcting employees’ wrong 
ideas about either their work or economics generally. These ideas have 
developed from a series of experiences over a long period of time, and it 
is unlikely that they will ever be much affected by industrial “packages”— 
including lectures, movies and other techniqués—no matter how well pre- 
pared and presented. To change such ideas, a whole series of new ex- 


RAYMOND W. PETERS—Head, Employee Relations Research, Esso Standard Oil Co., New York, N. Y. 
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periences is required. I also believe that few of these programs to increase 
economic understanding were based on individual company research into 
what employees desired or needed to know in this field. But the mood 
was upon us. Something had to be done. Creative minds were hustled 
into the competition to uce better gimmicks, gadgets, sellers and 
packages. There can be little doubt that many companies poured a lot 
of money down the drain. Most of them probably felt that if a little was 
gained, it was worth the cost. Anyway, as one observer puts it, the fact 
that something was done calmed the hysteria. 


Meanwhile, the everyday employee relations problems continued to 
arise—an employee misinterpreted an order, or a group of employees, ap- 
parently uncooperative, resisted a change. But management did not regard 
these as communication problems. They did not see that perhaps the 
order was poorly stated, or the change had gone unexplained until the 

p had become resentful and unhappy at being “pushed around.” More 
often they laid the blame on the employees’ poor attitudes, lack of interest, 
or inability to understand. This very size of the modern “communication 
program” tended to keep management from pointing an accusing finger 
in its direction. If by chance a few did see such problems as communication 
problems, they would start the presses to “tell the story,” often beclouding 
and confusing the issues even further. 


This, I believe, typifies many of industry's attempts to communicate. 
And discloses, in part at least, where we have lost our way. 


First, top management, with the best intentions to do the right thing, 
has failed to develop a hard clear-cut philosophy about communicating. 
Rather, it has delegated the task, as it would an operational problem, to 
staff assistants. It has not decided what it wants to tell workers. Clarence 
B. Randall advises top management to let workers know its opinions on 
taxes, Korea, politics. “It is right,” he says, “that the worker who is 
organized should turn to his leaders in the subject matters that deal with 
employment, but there is no reason at all why he should turn to those 
leaders any more than to you for guidance and for wisdom in the great 
social, political, and economic questions of the day. And I have a sneaking 
opinion he would rather know your opinion than he would the other fel- 
low’s. He honestly thinks you know more about these things than his labor 
leaders ...” Randall further warns, “. . . I don’t advise you to start talking 
until you have begun thinking. It is no good opening the tap if there is 
nothing in the tank.” 

With the most modern communication programs in the world, we in 
management have failed to come to grips with our own ideas, and when 
we are not sure what we believe and want to say, it is difficult to com- 
municate just for the sake of communicating. “The thing we need first 
of all,” Randall states, “is clarity as to what it is we believe; then earnest- 
ness and depth of conviction.”? Until top management itself becomes con- 


2 Clarence B. Randall, “Free enterprise is Not a Hunting License,” Advanced Management, Jane, 1952. 
# Clarence B. Randall, “A Matter of Conviction,” Atlantic Monthly, September, 1951. 
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vinced it has a story it wants to communicate, how can real communication 
exist at other levels? We must begin at the top. 

Second, in our eagerness to communicate we have lost sight of the 
importance of the supervisor. How much of a role did he play in the 
“economics programs’? How many workers remember the facts presented 
in these programs compared to facts that have come to the surface at some 
time during talks with their bosses? We know that information coming 
directly from the supervisor is never impersonal or cold. It is part of the 
worker's daily experience. And it is a well-established fact that daily 
personal experiences play a far greater role than written messages or 
planned “packages” in shaping attitudes. But between management's 
“programs and the rules and regulations imposed through the modern labor 
movement, the supervisor's role and authority have been whittled down 
to where he has little time for such communication, and in many cases 
would almost prefer to eliminate it altogether rather than risk making an 
error that might give rise to a grievance. 

The supervisor is still in the best position to build morale, maintain 
discipline, train and inform the worker, and to create job pride, enthusiasm 
and team work. And he needs to exercise these personnel functions to 
keep the respect of his men. No matter how extensive or talented staff 
groups may be, they should not perform these duties for him. Encouraging 
a supervisor to discharge these personnel functions himself will do much 
to show him that he is back on management's team. But like the old 
employer-worker relationship of early times, the supervisor-worker rela- 
tionship has waned over the years. To restore it will take time. It is 
gratifying to note that more and more companies are making such time 
available. This relationship is of untold value in the process of real com- 
munication. We should do everything in our power to preserve it. 


Third, in communicating with the employee, we have failed to take 
into consideration what he really feels and wants. In reality we have been 
talking largely to ourselves in our zeal to communicate. Just as opinion 
poll experts have over the years come to hold great faith in the “rightness” 
of the opinions of the people, employee relations managers have through 
their experiences come to hold great faith in the “fairness” of employees. 
They will readily agree that employees, when fully and honestly informed 
of a situation and given a chance to weigh and discuss it, will judge it 
fairly. But the problem arises in the process of fully and honestly informing 
them. Nothing so well epitomizes this problem as the old adage about 
leading the horse to water. For we find it so easy to attempt to inform the 
employee fully and honestly, and so hard to make sure he absorbs the 
information we want to give him. To go back to the adage for a moment, 
isn’t it true that if the owner knew his horse had just been watered and 
was hungry rather than thirsty, he would not have created the problem 
in the first place? In other words, how can an employee be expected to 
absorb the information given him, whether it's through our plant news- 
papers, films, forums, or any other specially planned media, if there is 
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no basic attitude or desire on his part which may be used to arouse his 
interest? 


Do we understand our employees well enough to know what they like 
or want to know? Perhaps they too have had their fill. One authority 
warns, “Don't tell ‘em till you ask ‘em.”* We must stop taking for granted 
that we know what they want or what's bothering them. We must go to 
the employees and ask them, if we desire to get our communication ac- 
cepted. Product manufacturers have long recognized the inestimable value 
of market research. They continually ake their products to the consumer 
for testing. When we have gone directly to our employees, tested and 
learned to know them and understand their needs, then our message can 
be communicated with some assurance that it will be understood. In the 
process we may learn that they want better supervisors rather than more 
training courses, more personal contact with the boss rather than more 
plant papers, and more opportunity to do a worthwhile job rather than 
higher wages. In any event, we must go back again and again to find out 
whether their opinions have changed and evaluate the job we are doing. 
Only then can we be sure of ourselves, and sure our communication is a 
real two-way exchange that can be depended upon during bad times as 
well as good. We must be sure not to lose sight of our employees. When 
we lose the employee, we have indeed lost our way in communication. 


Finally, I believe we have lost sight of our objective in communication. 
It is unfortunate that we usually think of communication in a loose way, 
in terms of letters, orders, pamphlets, papers, speeches. It is unfortunate 
that those concerned with the communication problem are often in too 
much of a hurry in setting up a program to take the time to test and 
evaluate, to check and double check, to use research, polls and surveys. 
It is unfortunate that we seek to measure success in communication by 
tangibles, such as number of press clips, number of magazines circulating, 
number of employees attending lecture series. It is unfortunate that so 
much creative thinking is being devoted to the development of new media 
and methods rather than to the understanding of the problem at its grass 
roots. The major aim of an industrial communication program or any of 
its techniques should be the exchange of information and ideas for the 
creation of sound thinking that will lead to a feeling of mutual confidence, 
respect and understanding between management and employees. No pro- 
gram can succeed without an objective, and no objective will be realized 
unless it is kept alive. 


To summarize we must: 
—define our philosophy and state our objectives clearly at 
the t rey 4 wal level. 
aoaonn e key to good communication, our super- 
visors. 
—be willing to get down to the grass roots by going to the 


® Robert S. Boaz, Director, Personnel Development Service, Supervision, March, 1952. 
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employee and listen intelligently and understandingly to 
what he has to say. 

—test and evaluate our efforts in line with his needs and 
interests. 


Then in the future we must guard against haste as we would against a 
deadly enemy, keeping our eyes closely on our objective to see that every 
part of our program contributes to the goals we have set for ourselves. 


In looking again at communication, we in management realize that 
we have lost our way. We have been sinking large sums into extensive 
programs with little assurance of a reasonable return in the form of better 
employee satisfaction, understanding, morale and production. No panacea 
has been found in any technique or method, nor can one be anticipated. 
But it is not too late to get our bearings—we need only to take the time 
to stop and look back, to re-evaluate our positions, to discover for ourselves 
in each individual case exactly where we have too much communication, 
and at the same time too little. 








RESEARCH NOTES 





H. H. Goheen and S. Kavruck, Test Construction, Mental Test 
Theory and Statistics . . . (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1950). 1.50 


This is an extensive bibliography covering the period 1929-1949 
fairly completely. Researchers in communication will find it very 
useful. You can probably see it in the Documents Room of your 
library (or order it) by asking for number CS 1.2:T 28/1929-49. 

Belson, W. A., ““Topic for Tonight’: A Study of Comprehensibility,” 
The B.B.C. Quarterly, 7:2 (Summer, 1952) 94-99. 
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SPEECH INVADES THE MILITARY 
Earnest Brandenburg 


History is filled with stories of invaders who were swallowed by the 
populace in the countries they thought they had successfully invaded. 
Less than a year ago, I joined the U.S. Air Force as a Civilian Consultant 
with many ideas about the significant changes I would bring about in 
the military's methods of education. I frequently feel that my position 
is somewhat analogous to the fly who set out to capture the fly-paper. I 
soon found that I was not needed as a missionary to convince the Air Force 
of the importance of education. Today, in spite of iron curtains and trouble 
spots over the globe, fifty per cent of all Air Force personnel is involved 
in education or training of some sort. It is expected that one-fourth to one- 
fifth of a career officer’s total time in the service will be occupied with formal 
training. For understandable reasons, an Air Force audience I once sat 
in thought it highly humorous when one of their colleagues joked, “Sixteen 
of my twenty-one years in service have been spent in schools. I hope to 
find out pretty soon what they're training me for.” 


My friends keep asking me, “What is this Air University?” It is an 
institution established in 1946 to provide a unified and integrated advanced 
educational program for the United States Air Force. Any explanation 
of the complete organizational chart with all the proper boxes indicating 
clearly the lines of authority and the chain of command would become so 
complicated as to defeat our purposes here this morning. We can, how- 
ever, profitably think in terms of three types of activities which are basic 
to all American universities. (This simplified explanation of the Air Uni- 
versity will necessarily be incomplete and distorted in some respects.) 


Let us first consider general education. a) The SQUADRON LEADER 
COURSE is now designed to take young officers (captains or lower in rank) 
who have had from one to five years’ military service. They are given a 
nine-week general education course. In terms of our interests that edu- 
cation includes considerable experience in speaking, writing, and conference 


procedures. b) The FIELD OFFICER COURSE, for majors and lieutenant - 


colonels with less than thirteen years’ service who are not over thirty-eight 
years of age, is a twenty-two-week course designed to improve its students 
as capable officers in command or staff duties, regardless of their specific 
assignments. c) The AIR WAR COLLEGE is designed for senior officers, 
mostly full colonels, who have had from ten to eighteen years’ service. 
They are men who are expected to have the potential to reach the highest 
positions of responsibility. Their course lasts ten months. Each of these 
three general education programs compresses into its course sample activi- 





EARNEST BRANDENBURG - Assistant Dean, Pabveatiy | College, Washington Uni St. Louis, Mo. 
This paper was presented to the first general session of the I 195° convention of x 3-2 ag 
Association at Jackson, Miss., U- 2. At that time, Mr. Brancenburg was a Civilian Consultan 
——— Skills with the Air Command and Staff School, Air University, Maxwell Air Kaa 
ase, Alabama. 
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ties which these officers may expect to encounter in the coming three to 
five years of their service. 

In addition to these general education programs at the Air University, 
I would like to call your attention briefly to certain specialist courses. For 
example, there is a JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL course for Air Force 
lawyers; a special course for INTELLIGENCE OFFICERS; another for 
COMMUNICATION-ELECTRONICS OFFICERS; still another for LO- 
GISTICS OFFICERS; a teacher-training program; and still others. 


Research is the third type of activity I shall focus upon momentarily. 
As we all well know, research plays a highly significant role in any uni- 
versity. Air University is no exception; its School of Aviation Medicine and 
its Institute of Technology have made some outstanding contributions. The 
Research Studies Institute is concerned with compilations, evaluations, and 
writings which we might best label historical. The Human Resources Re- 
search Institute (HRRI) has let contracts to civilian universities totaling 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to work out specific projects in psycho- 
logical warfare and other areas. A roll of the civilian universities involved 
in this cooperative research with Air University would be a list of the 
institutions which you unquestionably consider the outstanding universities 
in the nation. 


Does Air University deserve to be called a university? My answer 
is an emphatic yes. If you are impressed with size, you will be interested 
to know that it has more than 8500 students enrolled annually; 43,000 stu- 
dents take its correspondence courses. The decision was made recently 
to bring the 187 college and university Air Force ROTC programs under 
Air University; this adds approximately 110,000 students to its roster. 


L 

My primary purpose in this paper is to report briefly to you some of 
the activities and attitudes at this institution which I think will be of 
interest to you as teachers of speech. Three characteristic attitudes merit 
our special attention: first, the appreciation at Air University of the impor- 
tance of the ability to communicate in being an effective officer. I am no 
longer surprised to read from an indoctrination book for officers: 

Other things being equal, a superior rating will invariably be given 

to the officer who has persevered in his studies of the art of self- 

expression. ... [The ability to communicate] is more essential 

to military leadership than knowledge of the whole technique of 

weapons handling.’ 
In my opinion, top military men appreciate the importance of communica- 
tion more than deans, university presidents, or other administrators in 
civilian education. They appreciate also the .need for integrating speech 
with other disciplines. They see speech as related, for example, not just 
to English but also to journalism, management, personnel, supervision, etc. 


1 The Armed Forces Officer (Washington, 1950), p. 182. 
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At the Air University, we are, of course, dealing with adults; adults 
who have been through the American school system. Most officers have 
had college education. These students got in the great American school 
system what you and I got there, what is now being given there. Suppose 
you thought the ability to communicate absolutely vital in your leaders, 
in the people you were ordered to prepare for specific assignments where 
human lives must pay the price for ineffectual leadership. What would 
be your attitude concerning the communicative abilities of those sent to 
you, a great mass of adults most of whom have spent some time in college? 
Please then, draw your own conclusions as to what the military's reactions 
probably are about the adequacy of training in oral and written expression 
now given to the great mass of students in civilian education! After the 
United States began shooting in Korea, the Squadron Officer Course, one 
of the general education programs I explained above, was shortened from 
sixteen to nine weeks, but there was no reduction in the time or emphasis 
upon the communication skills. 


Two other items are worthy of brief notice. At Air University, speech 
and writing are not elective subjects. They are required of every student. 
Standards of proficiency must be met by all. I should call to your attention 
also that the Air Force is primarily interested in normal persons with normal 
requirements in terms of speech—not those with speech defects nor those 
desiring specialized training to become outstanding orators. 


II. 


Secondly, I would like to stress Air University’s appreciation of the 
importance of effective speech in the teaching act.2_ We reason that the 
process of teaching is the process of communication. The philosophy is 
very simply that all the “business of methods and special techniques” can 
best be understood and approached as matters concerned with the total 
process of communication. To teach one must communicate. Dr. Conrad 
W. Freed, former Texan and speech teacher well known to many of you, 
is now Lieutenant Colonel Freed, Deputy for Resident Instruction in the 
Air Command and Staff School. Colonel Freed once wrote a memorandum 
declaring, “The essential point here is not that teachers should speak well, 


not that speakers should recognize their educative function, but that educa- © 


tion cannot take place in the absence of effective communication.” I have 
also heard him use another illustration which I think highly applicable 
here. When the ancient Romans listened to their great orator, Cicero, a 
typical reaction was somewhat as follows, “My, how well he spoke today!” 
But when the ancient Greeks had just heard Demosthenes, a typical reac- 
tion was, “Let's go fight the Macedonians!” My illustrations are intended 
to stress that the focus is upon communicating, not upon performing; that 
the intent is to create situations during which attitudes or beliefs of students 
will actually be influenced or changed. 


* For a more detailed discussion than given here, ta ag article by Harold J. Catt and Earnest Branden- 
burg, “Speech Training for Air Force er Teachers.” he Speech Teacher, 1:111-16, March, 1952. 
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Speech Invades the Military 


Ii. 

The third thing I think you will be interested in is the emphasis in our 
educational program upon small group work. In the teacher-training pro- 
gram (the Academic Instructor Division), for example, seventy per cent of 
all scheduled time is in small groups with eight or ten students and one 
faculty member sitting around a table or focusing upon a single student. 
Only thirty per cent of the total time involves what we might think of as 
a typical classroom student-teacher situation. 

The emphasis is upon specific problems, instead of discussion on gen- 
eral questions such as: “Should mercy killing be legalized?” “Can the 
best interests of the South be realized within the Democratic Party?” 
“Should the United States continue to neutralize the island of Formosa?” 
“Do fraternities and sororities exert a beneficial influence today?” Rather 
than using such questions, an entire situation is structured. The facts and 
conditions of a specific situation are set down. Conferees are asked to 
assume roles as members of a concrete group; they are required to produce 
the best solution or group concensus they can reach in these roles. You 


might be interested in a typical problem: 
What action (if any) should be taken in the case of Colonel Savage? 


1. In the early part of the war against Japan, the following incident occurred. 
There was to be a bombing raid against Rabaul. Participating in this 
mission were three different types of aircraft—a detachment of twelve 
B-24’s, a full group of B-25’s, and two squadrons of P-38 fighter escort. 


2. Strict orders had been given if one group could not complete the mission, 
all complements of as were to return to their home bases. These 
orders had been given use it was felt that all planes had to participate 
in the raid for the mission to be successful. 


8. As the entire flight neared Rabaul, it ran into severe instrument conditions 
of apparently widespread characteristics. The P-38's were flying con- 
ventionally high; the B-24’s, next; and at the lowest altitude, the B-25’s. 
Shortly after entering on instruments, two of the B-24’s collided in forma- 
tion, and two others presumably collided, for they never returned. The 
commander of the entire flight immediately got on the radio and ordered 
all planes back to base. 

4. Colonel Savage, Commander of the B-25 group, heard the order to return 
to his base but disregarded it by turning off his radio and continuing the 
mission. As a result, one of the most effective bombing raids of the war 
up to that time took place. Over one hundred enemy planes were bombed 
as they sat on the ground; all planes in the air were shot down; the Jap 
installation was literally demolished; Colonel Savage’s group returned 
intact. 

5. Should Colonel Savage have been decorated, or court martialed, or what 
should have been done with him? 


I am sure you will agree that this problem provides highly interesting and 
challenging opportunities to discuss such important issues as the necessity 
of discipline in military situations, the importance of a commander's being 
able to make on-the-spot decisions which will accomplish the overall mis- 
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sion, and the effect upon group morale and future actions of whatever ulti- 
mate decision is made in the Colonel Savage case. I wish I had time to 
discuss many other features of the work in small groups at the Air Univer- 
sity. I certainly do not want to leave the impression that this Colonel 
Savage type of problem is the only sort of activity I have in mind when I 
say that the emphasis in the educational program is upon small group work. 


Speech has invaded the military. Three aspects of this invasion have 
much impressed me at Air University: first, the appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the ability to communicate in being an effective officer; second, the 
appreciation of the importance of effective speech in the teaching act; and 
third, the emphasis upon small group work in education. This conquest, 
however, has produced much less of rape and carnage than usually associ- 
ated with invasions involving the military. I assure you that the union has 
been mutually acceptable, enjoyable, and profitable. 








RESEARCH NOTSS awww eS 


Some 1100 listeners were tested for their comprehension of five-minute 
B.B.C. talks. Tests made immediately after studio playbacks of the talks 
yielded an average comprehension score of twenty-eight percent; those made 
about twenty-four hours after home listening yielded an average of about 


twenty percent. 


| There were marked differences in comprehension scores according to listen- 
ers’ sex, education, intelligence, occupation, and age.. Analysis of scripts sug- 
gested that talks which were poorly understood involved serious overestimation 
of listeners’ background knowledge, many difficult words, unsystematic de- 
velopment of argument, and little use of summaries. 


K. A. Harwoop 
University of Alabama 
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Television and Leisure 


TELEVISION AND LEISURE' 
Fred L. Polak 


The two most important inventions in the social intercourse of men 
are undoubtedly language and the art of writing. They cannot be elimi- 
nated from the history of culture. Each of them forms a conditio sine qua 
non. They are based on the two senses: hearing and sight. Language and 
writing, products of human thought, are in their turn indispensable links 
in the development of thought. It is generally admitted that of all impor- 
tant inventions and their application, resulting from the evolution of thought 
during the first fifteen ages of our era, the art of printing is the most im- 
portant for the spreading of culture. It is also admitted that this has 
marked the transition from the middle ages to modern times. Individual 
thought is thus put at the disposal of all thinking men and students. Knowl- 
edge, faith and science are freed from their fetters and spread in printed 
form among those who can read. They compel people to master the art 
of reading and tempt them to increase their knowledge. Books produce 
new books. Libraries are being filled up. Bibliography comes into exis- 
tence. When books have become the common property of headworkers 
and craftsmen, of children and house-maids, of experts and laymen, a new 
culture has arisen—a culture surpassing its summit with the comic-strip. 
The new landmark is T.V. Who would have dreamed when Gutenberg 
printed the Book of Books, the Maizer Bible, or when L. J. Coster at Haar- 
lem started letterprinting, that a revolutionary development had started 
(prepared by the invention of paper)? 


Are we endowed with a keener insight into coming events, now that 
T.V. is supposed to start a new era? Only the future can tell. But why do 
not we choose a means of communication like the automobile, the airplane, 
the telephone or the radio? They too, like the steam engine, atomic energy 
and fully automatic operation were or will be revolutionary renovations in 
the field of civilization. However they partly belong to another category. 
What we experience here is the filling up of the gap between the elite and 
the multitudes. The book gradually brought culture, once reserved for 
chosen individuals in either wax tablets or parchment rolls, within the reach 
of an increasing group of men of letters and eventually, by compulsory 
education, of everybody. The book became, by means of teaching and edu- 
cation, a bridge to and a mirror of popular culture. T.V. has the same 
tendency; quicker and at a much larger scale it covers a greater number of 
fields, and every person, able to use his eyes, may, without compulsory edu- 
cation or previous knowledge, catch its meaning. But exactly this surprising, 
effortless completion of the cultural leveling makes us feel uneasy. The 
book lifted people up to the level of the limited elite, enlarging the pyramid’s 
summit. It was at least at its violent start an aristocrat as well as an object 
of art (of printing). T.V. however addresses itself directly and intentionally 


1 This paper is a portion of a report (translation) written for the Instituut ,,Kerk En Wereld”, at Drie- 
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to the people at large and is therefore democratic. This deserves our ap- 
probation as long as its aim and result is the elevation of men. 


Does T.V. aim at the propagation of the treasures of civilization, not 
accessible to everybody? Or will it create itself a new, low-leveled 
culture and will the proletarian taste be the measure of all things? Is a 
“televistic” art possible? Does its two-syllabled abbreviation specially serve 
the illiterates? The inception of electronics certainly unlocked a new era 
for manhood whether continued evolution of the homo spaiens or creation 
of the homo electronicus. 


bt 


T.V. is often looked upon as a lengthening piece of the wireless. This 
is wrong! They are fundamentally different. T.V. is combined with sound 
(speech, music, or audio-visual performance). I am of the opinion that 
sight and hearing, the visible and the audible, must be distinguished from 
one another. We may take it that while the visual functions are stronger 
with the greater part of men, they require less exertion, so that the effect is 
perhaps stronger. 


However, we must discriminate further. Nothing will show the differ- 
ence better than a continued comparison between bookreading and looking 
at pictures. It may be true that the same medium is used by reader and 
spectator, but the book with its characters must be transferred into images 
of one’s own imagination, whereas T.V. as a direct producer of images can 
do almost without this link or translation. The reader thinks in concert with 
the author. The receiver of T.V. has only to look at the screen. In both 
cases the eye links people together, it reads interhuman information, effects 
a temporal communication, unites what is separated in time or at any rate 
m space. It is this intercourse between at first isolated people, the trans- 
mission of images of thought and event at a distance, tele-vision, all at a 
large scale, which creates a new image of a society of quite another structure. 
However, for the reader “seeing” is a way to a life of thought, whereas for 
the looker-on it is a purpose in itself without thought. In T.V. the visual 
effect is primary. Notwithstanding the fundamental resemblance between 


book and T.V. as a means of communication, by medium of the human 


eye, a further analysis will show fundamental differences, nearly always ~ 


resulting from a different use of the sight, viz from desire for knowledge or 
from curiosity. 
Ill 


T.V. is an expensive affair but as a rule it does not demand much exer- 
tion. It is a curious fact that the same experience is made in all countries 
where T.V. is spreading among the population, namely that the purchase 
of T.V. sets is inversely proportional to the financial position of the buyers. 
Proportionately the majority of T.V. sets will be found in the houses of 
people of small means. Both British and American statistics show that 
T.V. sets are preponderantly bought (very often on the installment system) 
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by the lower and middle classes. This proves that T.V. appeals to the 
popular fancy. It looks as if T.V. will become the “Biblium pauperum”. 
The common people are not only the most eager buyers, but they also 
remain the most enthusiastic lookers-on. Controllers in America have found 
many T.V. antennae in the houses of dolesmen. When they had to choose 
between cancellation of the dole money or abolishment of T.V., the greater 
part of them were for withdrawing the dole money. Poor T.V.-owners buy 
the illusion of being lazy capitalists, who by pressing the button order their 
industrious slaves to give a performance so as to amuse them in accordance 
with their momentary whim and mood, and, when it pleases them, to kick 
these servants back to their dark dungeons. In this respect the development 
of T.V. is opposite to that of the book. 


The book started in the higher regions and found its way downwards. 
T.V. starts at the bottom and pushes on in an upward direction. Thus the 
same problem is put again and again in another aspect. 


IV 


_If, with less educated people the visual functions do not serve further 
education, but only satisfy curiosity, there is an imminent danger of dullness 
and numbness. The book appeals to the brains to “translate” the observed 
characters. A strong appeal is made on the imaginative faculties. T.V. does 
not make this appeal, at least not unconditionally. On the contrary we may 
see the images go past us without the cooperation of our soul and mind. It 
only stimulates children’s fancy . . . too early, too much or in a wrong way. 
Adult people on the other hand will as a rule block the spiritual entrance of 
their mind and soul. T.V., the ultimate aim of which is a visual effect, is 
bound to exercise a materialistic influence. The sensual image of the world 
pushes away what is not perceptible by the senses, including the highest 
cultural values. The lookers-on are entirely under the spell of sensation. 
Far-seeing they become short-sighted and blind. Things invisible (on ac- 
count of distance in space) are made visible to them, but the outlook on 
objects not empiric or pragmatic disappears. T.V. produces a pedestrian 
image of the world, hardly leaving any room to the superterrestrial. 

The enslaved and weakened spectators lose themselves in space. One 
or more visits a week to the cinema were already the inception of “escapism”. 
Consecutive film-performances in the livingroom, the incessant change of 
images outside personal reality, continued irritation of the retina and misuse 
of the sensual organism, disturb the nervous system. The T.V. picture lit- 
erally moves at the outward surface of the screen; it breeds superficial, 
shallow people. Two-dimensional people, moving with the images in time 
and space, without mental depth are the result. Distance disappears to 
them, but they remain at a distance. Mass suggestion, activated by col- 
lective standardized stimuli, silently but surely does its work of blotting out 
the personality. T.V. confronts us again and‘again with the paradox of its 
effect. The greater the mobility and the activity of the relayed images, the 
greater the immobility and passivity of the human receivers. This is a 
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typical characteristic of mechanized amusement industry. A few indi- 
viduals are creatively busy to provide for the recreation of numberless per- 
sons, w.0 need not do anything but look at them, without leaving their easy 
chairs, unlike those who up till now had to visit arena, stadium or cinema. 
The staring, idolatrous worship of living images may spoil the eyes of a 
whole people, may stiffen a whole civilization to death. 


V 


T.V. is an excellent medium for mass-communication, based on reaching 
the largest possible crowds in the shortest possible time. T.V. is of a very 
quantitative character. Nowadays authors, and editors too, dream of making 
their books best-sellers by joint efforts. However, apart from “Kitsch”, 
books of quality are still being published, although their quantity is rapidly 
decreasing. Besides bookreading still requires some time and effort. T.V. 
is concentrated and compressed. The attention of a single spectator may 
be held for a long time. However, it is not possible to retain all the spec- 
tators for too long a time. The videotorium is soon satiated; it always de- 
mands news sensations and stimuli, at a quicker rate and variation. The 
restful sitting before the screen causes restlessness. Programs must not be 
too long and of a great variety of the right subjects to divert the public at 
large. Programs may be reduced to the most common impersonal denomi- 
nator, which must be low and within easy reach. A mass-medium is apt 
to sink down in the slough of mass-mediocrity, which it has made itself. A 
more or less carelessly used mass-apparatus is apt to aggravate the great 
evil of our days, the “massification”. “Give the crowds what they want” 
means as a rule “take care that they do not want more than you are prepared 
to give”, viz the very meanest or, at the utmost, not the “golden” but the 
“grey mean”. Never has there been a means of communication of such an 
enormous potency—a means of mass-communication, which may become a 
new purpose in itself, namely the glorious coronation of that greatest of all 
revolutions, called mass-production. Mass-production will be no longer con- 
trolled by man as a creator but applied to man as a creature. Mass-produc- 
tion in the sense of producing standardized robot-men by a conscious and 
collective education of the public opinion is a possibility. T.V. is the new 
world language which no longer avails itself of characters but of moving 
pictures—the language corresponding to the spiritual poverty of modern 
mass-men. Millions of people, the population of whole continents, can be 
reached collectively at any moment. Every statesman can knock at the 
chamber door, a la minute and in his own person. 

In his novel 1984 Orwell depicts the permanent presence of the watching 
eye of the dictator (“Big Brother is watching you’) through his “thought- 
police” via the T.V. screen in the houses of each of his subjects. Even with- 
out this oppressing phantasy of the future the political implications are 
almost unbearable. By being “telegenic” the politician may, apart from his 
further merits or defaults, gain an abnormal in‘iuence. “Look before you 
vote” is now an American slogan. An analysis of a few American elections 
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proves that the elder candidate with less theatrical qualities was defeated 
by a younger one of better looks and more attractive on the screen—in other 
words a B regs contest judged by non-political criteria. The modern 
catchword is: gouverner cest televoir! Television can transform a whole 
country into a huge platform with the whole population as one single 
council-meeting or jury. 

Via the T.V. screen the public opinion may hold a new ostracism. The 
Greek “agora” and the Roman “forum” reappear in the American living- 
room, which at the same time shut out private life. The public state affairs 
become private and on account of this they become public in the full sense 
of the word. A two-edged sword indeed! New and unexpected opportuni- 
ties for a democratic control of the government! But also there are obvious 
dangers that the sessions of parliament will degenerate into sensational 
circus-performances, in which representatives of the people, duly elected 
by voting, are compelled to play as amateur-actors, eager for dramatic or 
comic effects and gradually giving way via T.V.—selection to professional 
actors playing the role of representatives of the people. A fatal interchange 
of values, qualities, functions, and measures! 


How useful an instrument to interest the public in the res publica! 
How strong will be the temptation to make propaganda among the crowds! 
Bad misuse is possible. But on the other hand there are enormous possi- 
bilities to influence the people in the right way. Record crowds in numbers 
never assembled before may be shown the same thing at the same moment. 
What will T.V. give them? 


In the future T.V. can only be thought of in superlatives. It puts the 
greatest possible power of the world (bigger than the biggest stock of 
atomic energy ) into the hands of a few persons. The power is great because 
T.V. will cause a revolution in the existing system of education. T.V. may 
be a way to an immeasurable widening of ones personal horizon of time 
and space. It may also serve to supply factory-made and ready-made 
people. In either case it is the strongest medium to influence and govern 
fellow-men ever put at the disposal of man. Being an enormous magnetic 
medium for communication and propaganda, T.V. may cause cultural chain- 
reactions, more dangerous than the A or H-bomb. In short, T.V. is the 
mightiest interhuman means of communication. A means, but to what pur- 
pose? Communication, but for what sort of “communique?” Between 
men, but will these men be persons or de-humanized creatures? Use and 
abuse of power are closer allied than the development of T.V. proceeds. 
Or, as the Ancients knew already, the quantities of opposed qualities in- 
crease proportionally: optimi corruptio pessima. In the sphere of political 
power there is always a threat of this corrupting change of quality. For 
these reasons the science of politics will have to take into account that in the 
future radical shifts of power may occur (as a consequence of T.V.). The 
T.V. screen will become the barometer of the political and cultural climate 
of the nations. 
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VI 


No spiritual life is possible without individual, active efforts. T.V. 
does not require such mental efforts (unless expressively and purposefully 
directed) but it lays weight on the perceptible as the real thing of surpassing 
merit and pushes a mechanical-materialistic image of the world to the fore- 
ground. The T.V. screen forms as it were an iron curtain, shutting out the 
invisible (“there are more things in heaven and earth . . .”) as not existent 
and only admitting and confirming as genuine what meets the eye. It is not 
without reason that in the American news-reel the “eyes and ears of the 
world” are not symbolized by man but by the roaring and yawning king of 
beasts. 

The modern means of mass-communication have not only created an 
intensive intercourse between men, but they have also re-created man, his 
soul and his mind. They have therefore stimulated the evolution of modern 
mass-psychology, which shows more affinity with the instinctive psychology 
of animals than with the individual psychology of the unconscious. In this 
sense T.V. may form an additional grindstone in the mental hollowing 
process, which will at the end create a new species of animals (the “mass- 
non-man”), the result of what might be called “televivisection.” This 
danger will become more acute because, as in a strategic plan of attack, 
T.V. always assaults the weakest points. It penetrates into the minds by 
various approaches to lodge itself there, but always taking the line of least 
resistance, especially where man is almost without defense, where there is 
a weak spot in his spiritual armour, a moment of weakness when his Achilles’ 
heel is bare. Biological defenselessness permits T.V. to take advantage of 
the age of youngsters. It captures youth much better than books and radio 
can do; children under ten years and toddlers form its most loyal life-guard. 
Physical defenselessness allows T.V. to become a serious competitor of rest, 
sleep, light deversion of the mind, amusement, which do not require any 
compensating exertion. Phychical defenselessness makes pressing the but- 
ton enough for the easy-going and curious person who, like the man of the 
Arabian nights, only have to rub a lamp or ring to have the Spirit at his beck 
and call, without any mental effort of his own. Intellectual defenselessness 


permits the less educated people to get the mental food which they can . 


digest and which must be mainly based on mere stimulation so tempestu- 
ously spread over the U.S.A. that a few superficial investigations have made 
the world of educators tremble to its very foundations. It has been ascer- 
tained that children and young people lose their youth at the T.V. screen. 
The question has been put whether T.V. is now already outflanking both 
family and school. The calculation has been made that nowadays children 
pass as many hours (about 30) before the T.V. set as their schooltime (up 
to about 4 hours daily plus 8 to 10 hours during the weekend). A so-called 
T.V. hangover has already been noticed during schooltime. This enormous 
structural revolution has been depicted in all its pregnancy by a witty car- 
toonist, who wrote: “Alice in Videoland” instead of “Alice in Wonderland.” 
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This serious youth-problem, also demonstrated by the incessantly increasing 
number of T.V. performances for children (already estimated at about 10% 
of all T.V. programs in America) does not make the influence on adults less 
acute. T.V. is a typical pastime in leisure hours after household duties, 
school-time and outdoor-work. Such use of leisure hours not only in com- 
petition with other possibilities, but like bookreading, leaves no chance of 
doing anything else. Besides, T.V. is striving after a monopoly of the use 
of free-time, even at the expense of time destined for work or rest. Adults 
in America are said to spend up to 7 hours daily for T.V. enjoyment, e.g. 
more than for any other human activity with the exception of work and 
sleep. It may be that when the edge is taken off the novelty a reaction 
will come, but it is also possible that a certain enslavement will ensue—a 
second nature by which one can not only by a simple movement of the hand, 
change night into day but can also switch over himself from the world of 
thought and action to a world of looking and idleness. The great dangers 
of technical devices in general and of T.V. in particular are not only what 
they make of the outerworld, but also what they do to the inner life of man. 
When, by a movement of the hand the T.V. screen begins to light up in a 
dark room, this same action can also switch off or darken something in the 
human mind. T.V. is limited to a ray of light from screen to eye. 


The dark livingroom and the dark brainbox form almost inseparable 
attributes, which show the projection on the screen to better advantage. A 
mere looking-on, without flashes of thought, without mental illumination in 
the darkness of the surroundings, is the black-out of the innermost. The eye 
is coming out of its socket and becomes automatic. Or, better still, man is 
reduced to a single eye. In this sense man becomes a cave-dweller again, 
subject to all Bacon’s idola specus, fanciful conceptions invoked, not by indi- 
vidual imagination, but by mass-projection. By a remarkable regression 
man may thus get into a fatal circular course. The emancipation and evolu- 
tion of the cave-dweller is based on activities stimulated by the refinement 
of human thought. The modern Western T.V. man is a reversed yogi: he 
knows how to switch off all disturbing activities of the mind. He is the per- 
sonified spiritual passivity, the very antipode of mental concentration and 
meditation, the absolute identity with the empiric, the tangible world of the 
senses. He is, in short, the hollow and hollowed man, the man whose mental 
dwelling has become a hole. In this sense T.V. may become a contribution 
of great importance to the “silent revolution,” the working of which forms a 
pivot in the drama of modern man. It is the transmutaton of this man from 
a participant into a spectator of world-events. T.V. is bringing the world 
to people’s doorsteps. All movements in the world become perceptible 
without any movement of self. The mountain comes to Mohammed. In the 
world of the children T.V. is pushing aside games, sport and street; in that 
of the adults, any other active form of use of leisure and self-activity. Now 
already the physical influence sounds anecdotical, for example, that record- 
already the physical influence sounds anecdotical, for example, that record 


sales are registered in America of remedies against obesity, easy-chairs and 
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housejackets. The physical influence is worse and may be compared with 
a narcoticum, stimulating and stupifying at the same time. At first the new 
medium has a relaxing influence; afterwards it makes people dull. 

At last the image becomes the master and man his slave. With his 
magic-wand the master enlarges the living-room till it becomes an entire 
globe, showing every spot of sea, earth and air where the camera can pene- 
trate. Dociley the human eye follows the eye of the camera and only that. 
There is perhaps no greater danger for a true and vital democracy than that 
of the passive attitude of its members. Left to itself, hitting man in his 
weakest spot, T.V. can make the flesh weaker and the spirit unwilling. The 
world becomes a stage indeed! The spectator, not responsible for what he 
is seeing, becomes the equal of the cursed spectateur impassible of classic 
economy. Here however we cannot lay the blame on a “dismal science;” 
we have to look for it in reality itself. The spectator will arrive at a certain 
aloofness. What happens on the screen is conceived and played by others. 
There is no reason for him to make a fuss. The anonymous multitude no 
longer participates; it parasitizes. It is a parasite, not one partaking of the 
meal as an unbidden guest, but looking at the stage of this world in order to 
be materially amused. The old recipe of panem et circienses indeed, but 
something essential has been changed here—a metamorphosis of the excep- 
tional into the systematical, of the contemptible into the honourable and of 
dynamics into statics. 


Vil 


A last essential feature must be briefly mentioned in order to get a 
clear understanding of the influence which T.V., if not curbed and checked, 
may exercise. Owing to its preponderantly free development in America its 
features can be more clearly seen there than in other countries. The conti- 
nuity of broadcasting, broadcasting “round the clock,” increases its intensity, 
its omnipresence, its service at any moment you want it and as long as you 
are in the mood for it. Every item of the program is like that American 
newspaper in tablet-form (tabloid): concentrated and compressed. Every 
second is turned to account. The programs are enumerated by quarters of 
an hour as an average time-unit. The natural day has nearly 100 quarters 
and “does not grant one quarter.” T.V. is atomistic as far as the coherence 
(or better the incoherence) of the pictures is concerned, atomistic also to 
the human receivers, which it creates itself. The continuity of the T.V. 
pictures is closely connected with its incontinuity—the multiplicity of short 
items. T.V. is the instrument of the moment. It strings the moments to- 
gether, which, although loose like grains of sand, collectively measure the 
duration of time in the hour-glass. All moments become equal to each 
other, in appearance, length and insignificance. It does not matter so much 
what the pictures show but only that they show something, without inter- 
ruption and varying, only filling each moment, touching the surface, quick 
and volatile, already forgotten before they are gone, entangling and super- 
seding each other. Here man with his crumbled innerlife, flying both from 
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himself and the world, meets man without character and quality, man no 
longer differing from his fellow-man, man who becomes an addition of 
moments, a collection of stimuli—man, whose life falls apart into thousands of 
fragments and images, not living but being lived, not knowing or selecting, 
but receiving images, chosen by others in a senseless and soulless tangle, 
for his daily menu. Mechanical movement of consecutive and 

images for a mechanical man: thoughtless, senseless, brainless, bottomless, 
will-less and aimless. The split-up, wandering and floating pictures are also 
images of the new schizophrenic, drifting type of man. Before the screen 
sits the unprotected, mentally-naked man. It is more blessed to give than to 
receive. Here also the comparison with “dope” urges itself upon us. T.V. 
is operating with strong doses, incessantly administered at short intervals. 
The over-dosing has a twofold effect. On the one hand it is impossible 
(faute de combattants) to lift T.V. to a certain level or to keep it there 
(supposing it to be wanted)—the more broadcasts, the greater the medi- 
ocrity and the shallowness, which, it is true, meet the elementary require- 
ments of the majority of lookers-on. On the other hand it is necessary to 
differentiate the programs at an increasing rate, so as to prevent the specta- 
tors from getting satiated and from switching off their T.V. sets with a: 
“we are not amused.” A quick rotation of the programs is necessary to 
prevent habituation. Enslavement cries for stronger stimuli and new sensa- 
tions. T.V. becomes “opium for the people.” The hurried speed of modern 
life is reflected in the fleeting picture, in the pageant of restless pictures, 
which pass helterskelter. Neurotic man of today has to assimilate new 
mechanical impulses by means of T.V., which represents and produces him, 
also via the rising generation. Here we see in its keenest form the contrast 
with the book, which could exercise during long winter evenings a con- 
tinued, restful harmonic influence in opposition to the kaleidoscopic tension 
and incessant shifting of the T.V. pictures. 


The aspect of a modern megalopolis at night, with its flash-light adver- 
tisements, flickering lights and signals, transferred to the sphere of the 
living- room, the restlessness and over-excitement out of doors, now also 
indispensible at home, is producing this consequence: a further coarsening, 
dissatisfaction and frustration resulting into a confusing of the substance 
and the shadow, of living pictures and image-of-life. The T.V. spectator is 
a citizen of two worlds—the world of the daily bread and the world of the 
games. The enthusiastic spectator is the typical-modern split-personality. 
To him the real world becomes more and more boring and therefore unreal. 
He escapes from it to a world of puppets, worked by strings. This unreal 
“figurative” world, at first a counterbalance against boredom in leisure hours, 
will gradually obtain main significance. The sub-standard of the T.V. 
screen waxes to normal proportions; reality on the contrary shrivels away 
to material day-dreams, without any spiritual contents. The human receiver 
of images gets his impressions only via the eye of the image-transmitter and 
what he perceives, becomes, when he sees it and because he sees it ‘reall,’ 
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not earlier and in no other way, neither more nor less. Mass-man no longer 
really lives in human society; he has intercourse with pictures as his equals. 
T.V. creates man from his childhood after its likeness: the mental Lilliputian. 


Vill 


Do you think that this sketch of T.V. is drawn incorrectly, that it does 
not represent the real state of affairs, that it is the result of a too gloomy 
imagination? You may, if it will give you relief, wipe it out. It is neither 
meant to represent the actual state of affairs, nor as a prophesy of an inevi- 
table future. I only wanted to show you the potential dangers inherent to 
T.V. if it is allowed to develop in accordance with its innere Damonie. I do 
not say this will be the inevitable course of things. The future lies open 
still. It may be otherwise. But surely not of its own accord. T.V. poten- 
tially comprises as many good elements as bad ones. However the evil de- 
velops itself, as it were, automatically—the good only intentionally. A laissez 
faire will lead to the above mentioned phenomena of growth which are col- 
lectively menacing our Western civilization. You may label them as you 
like: materialism, “massification” and passivity, mass-propaganda and poli- 
tical depravity, corruption of youth, cultural deterioration, vulgarization of 
art, neurosis and frustration. However, this should be stressed, T.V. may 
be a lever for our civilization. T.V. may educate young people and adults, 
develop individual personality, activate energy, cultivate love of art, awaken 
a sense of social responsibility. It may do this and more. Yes, it is the 
mightiest medium that can be employed to these ends. The weak sides of 
T.V. may, if directed according to plan, be transmitted into its most sur- 
prising force. Every living-room can be transformed into a school and even 
into an air-university. There are almost unlimited possibilities of “look- 
learning.” It is possible to give via T.V. to the whole range from toddlers 
to aged people of both sexes, to all layers of society and to all professions 
and trades what cannot be given in another way as if it were play. How- 
ever it will then be necessary to change T.V.’s “own face” by special technics 
and conceptions, instead of looking upon it as an imitation of existing forms 
of amusement. However this will become an immensely heavy task as com- 
mercial and cultural interests will clash here. American programs go back 
to the jungle and are dripping with blood. Commercial T.V. circles seem to 
take it that this is what the majority wants and therefore is quite in keeping 
with the exigencies of “cultural democracy.” The program of one week 
contained: 91 murders, 10 thefts, 7 robberies, 4 burglaries, 3 kidnappings, 
3 elopements, 2 poisonings, 2 suicides, 2 escapes from prison, 1 black-mail- 
ing, etc. On the other hand we must state that the authorities in America 
(Federal Communications Commission) have, after a long struggle, stipu- 
lated that 10% of the licensed T.V. stations must be reserved for educative 
T.V. relays. It is a well-known fact that the pedagogic experts in the field 
of television are still in the stage of experimentation, so that for the present 
there is still a gap between their wishes and their possibilities. However, 
this important decision opens promising prospects. I am of opinion that, 
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in a general sense, these measures of coordination of the authorities show 
the inevitability of public control and participation of the community in the 
development of this almighty mass-medium of the future. 

Like T.V. (and all other technics) this interference of the authorities 
may be seen in the light of ambivalency as a possible good and—if the wrong 
measures are taken—as a possible evil, even a very bad one. However it 
would be even greater evil to leave T.V. in the hands of a few individuals, 
guided in their decisions by commercial considerations, which are them- 
selves influenced by supposed, not very elevated and unalterable, wishes of 
the clients. Even from a commercial point of view this might be in the 
long run wrong policy; measured by a cultural standard it might be, without 
the least exaggeration, seen as a fatal error. In our anxiety about the atomic 
bomb which may come one day, we are inclined to overlook the equally 
explosive force of “peaceful” inventions, which are already active. Perhaps 
in order to acquire a “far-sighted” consciousness of the earnest situation now 
developing, we want no other thing than good T.V. 


_ If, in conclusion, you should ask “what is good T.V.” I might (if this 
must be expressed in a single phrase) reply: 


“That T.V. is good which gives (or gives again) to free men in their 
free time, direct or indirect, in matters great and small, a sense of individual 
and social responsibility.” 








RESEARCH NOTES === = - 





WORKSHOP IN INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS SPEECH 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The second annual Workshop in Industrial and Business Speech Communi- 
cations was held on the campus of the Pennsylvania State College this past 
summer, under the direction of Harold P. Zelko. The workshop covers a full 
week’s program during which the problem of industrial communications is 
analysed, current interest and activity in the field are explored, methods and 
materials for conducting communications training are studied, and intensive 
training is given in ways and means for conducting speech communications 
training in an industry. Individual company problems and programs are also 
taken up by the group. 
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DISCUSSIONAL' PROCEDURES IN COMMUNICATION te 
0 

Russell L. Jenkins (¢ 

This study was predicated on the following philosophical concepts: . 


1. Effective communication is not taught, or learned by rules, prescrip- 
tions, lectures, or student participation in a number of skill per- 
formance exercises to be rated by some “standard” of effectiveness. 

2. Effective communication is not definable, therefore cannot be evalu- 
ated as such, particularly by the expert, the instructor. Consequent- 
ly, the communication must be “evaluated” by numbers of people. 

3. Effective communication is a misnomer; more appropriate is the 
term “effects of communication.” These effects can be identified 
and studied. in 

4. Only a real audience, not a hypothetical one (called audience) not st 
an instructor alone, can identify the effects resulting from the com- 
munication. 

5. Personal problems, related and/or unrelated to the specific skill 
being studied and demonstrated, play an important part in achieve- 
ment.” 

6. Communication is not something an individual participates in, learns 
about, and prepares for but something which is shared by indi- 
viduals.’ 

7. Communication is not something a person should prepare to do at 
some future time, but which a person participates in at a given time 
and place with a given audience. 

8. An instructor of communication can not (by virture of previously 
stated hypotheses) “teach” communication by lecturing about com- 
munication. 

9. Communication is not something a democratic society condones; Fr 
communication is democracy in operation. The two, then, can be cy 
learned simultaneously. - 

10. The teacher of communication is not an authoritarian (see previ- _ pe 
ously stated hypotheses), but a resource person, a democratic strate- 
gist, an observer, a stimulator, a leader, a counselor, an adviser. 

The philosophical frame of reference, then, for this study is one of wit 

“problems-centeredness” (any problem the student has should be given at- Th 


* Since the group discussions used in this study have no relation to the traditional discussions ( formal 
Se ae discussion, panel, symposium, and the traditional types of discussion taught sco 
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in Academic Difficulty,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, Vol. 4, No. 3, (June, 1950), pp. 210-215. or | 
* The Winston Dictionary—College Edition, 1946, p. 193. _The word communication came into the 
English language ee the latin Communicare meaning “to share.” assi 
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tention) in a permissive classroom atmosphere characterized by the absence 
of a threatening, authoritarian, instructor, using democratically conceived 
(discussional) procedures, involving group methods to make all classroom 
experiences real (in communication) and to maximize the identification of 
effects on communication. 


The Problem 


The problem was to determine the relative effectiveness of two methods 
of teaching written and spoken English (communication). The experimental 
method was the teacher-counselor-adviser (TCA) method and the control 
method was the traditional lecture-discussion procedures used by the four 
instructors participating in the experiment. Among the many differences 
between the two methods of instruction, the following three are sufficient to 
indicate the essential differences which were maintained throughout the 
study. 


TCA CONTROL (LSP) 

1. Instructor gave no lectures. ; 1. Instructor gave “traditional” lec- 

tures. 

2. Instructor rated no papers and no 2. Instructor rated all papers and all 
speeches— made no _ traditional speeches and assumed responsi- 
evaluations of performance. bility for all evaluations of indi- 

vidual student performance. 

8. A permissive and democratic at- 8. Instructor authoritarian (tradi- 
mosphere. tional) atmosphere. 

PROCEDURE 


Eight Written and Spoken English classes, Michigan State College, 
Fall Quarter, 1950, were used in this study. Four different instructors par- 
ticipated in teaching the eight classes; each instructor, essentially conduct- 
ing his own experiment, taught one class with his traditional methods and 
one class with the experimental procedure. 


Sixteen students randomly selected, from each class were compared 
with sixteen students, similarly chosen, from each of the other seven classes. 
The comparisons were made on the basis of scores made on the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination and again on the basis of 
scores made on the Cooperative English Test C 2; Reading Comprehension 
(Higher Level) Form Y. These comparisons were made by analysis of 
variance. No significant differences were found between any two classes 
or between the control students and the expetimental students. It could be 
assumed then, for the purposes of this study, that the variables of ability 
and reading comprehension were controlled. 
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Pre-tests and post-tests, consisting of a speech, a theme, and an objective 
examination covering the four traditional skills of communication, were ad- 
ministered in order to obtain data relative to the gain in achievement by the 
students operating under the two methods of instruction. These test data 
were compared by analysis of covariance to determine any significant differ- 
ences which could be attributed to instruction alone. 


The students in each of the experimental classes were divided into four 
groups, 6 or 7 members per group. These groups were not socioetrically 
determined, but chosen on the basis of the order the names appeared on 
the alphabetical class list. 


During the quarter, the leadership of group activity was passed from 
one student to another, so each student was responsible for arranging, direct- 
ing and concluding a group procedure. These groups assumed responsi- 
bility for justifying individual student performance assignments and units 
of study, reviewing for the class literature pertaining to the units of study, 
and evaluating all individual student writing and speaking. 


The instructor was available at all times as a counselor, a resource per- 
son, an observer, an adviser and a stimulator. While no instructor grades 
were given for individual student performance during the quarter, college 
policy made it mandatory for the instructor to determine the final grades 
for the students. 


The experimental classes were given the same tests as were the control 
classes. The same individual speech, reading, listening, and writing assign- 
ments were given to students in experimental and control classes. 


RESULTS 


The data showed that the control students gained on the average, 6.27 
criterion score points (maximum possible on the rating equals 100) more 
than did the experimental students in the skill of writing as measured by 
these tests. This difference approached significance at the five percent level. 


It is doubtful, however, that this difference is a real difference, or is a differ- 


ence that is greater than that expected as a result of chance factors alone. 


The experimental students made slightly more gain (0.45 criterion score 
points—maximum equals 100) in the speech skill than did the control stu- 
dents. This difference is so small that it was shown not to be significant. 


The experimental students showed a greater gain than did the control 
students for the combined skills (3.93 criterion score points—maximum 
equals 79). This difference is not significant. Statistically it more nearly 
approached significance at the five percent level than did the difference in 
speech, but was not as close to significance at that level as was the writing 
difference for the control students. It is unlikely that these data indicate 
any difference in gain in the combined skills. 
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TABLE I 


AVERAGE GAIN DIFFERENCES AND THEIR 
STATISTICAL MEANING 











pam gine F score* Hypothesis 
gain 
TCA LSP (control) 
Writing 6.27 3.69 accepted 


Speaking 0.45 0.12 . 





Combined 
Skills 3.90 2.35 = 





CONCLUSIONS 


1. This study indicates that the traditional (autocratic) lecture-type 
of instruction does not result in greater achievement in communication and 
knowledge thereof than does the group operation using discussional tech- 
niques (democratic), teacher-counselor-adviser (TCA), “problems-cen- 
tered” instruction. 

2. Over and above the traditional training and experience (leadership 
training, membership training, aid in adjustment problems, maximum 
student participation and involvement) are possible within the structure of 
the classroom, without any detrimental effects upon the “conventional” 
achievement required by the objectives of this course. 


3. Teaching communication by attending to “effects of communication” 
is as productive as teaching “effective communication.” 


IMPLICATIONS 


1. If greater stress is to be placed upon the interests, needs, and prob- 
lems of the individual without removing the individual from his own social 
group (sectioning, tutoring, special classes, and the like), these TCA pro- 
cedures might well be considered in achieving that increased attention. 


2. Refinement in discussional techniques used and instructor experi- 
ence and training in counseling techniques might be found to improve the 
results of TCA procedures. 


a. The tables values the five eg cent level of confidence is 3.92. McNemar, A., Psychological Sta- 
tistics, John Wiley a mod nc., New 1949, pp. 353-355. 

b. The hypothesis being tested *is the null iaaions. ‘Le. there is no Se difference between the 

method means when the effects of pre-test scores have been partialled ou 
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3. If the hypothesis that problems unrelated or related to the course 
act as blocks to learning (academic achievement) is true, then instructional 
procedure such as that used in this study might well be used actually to 
improve academic achievement of students in these and other courses. 


4. Follow-up studies might reveal differences in retention, application, 
and carry-over, of these communication skills, differences which were not 
shown by the data collected for this study. 

5. Additional studies might reveal significant differences in these two 
methods of instruction for students at different ability levels and achieve- 
ment levels. 











RESEARCH NOTES === ———$—$$_____———— ——_—_— 
| An interesting definition of communication is given by Ruesch and Bateson 
in Communication: The Social Matrix of Psychiatry (New York: Norton, 1951) 
pp- 5-6. 


Communication, they say, “does not refer to verbal, explicit, and inten- 
tional transmission of messages alone; as used in our sense, the concept of 
| communication would include all those processes by which people influence 
| one another. . . . This definition is based upon the premise that all actions and 

events have communicative aspects, as soon as they are perceived by a human 

being; it implies, furthermore, that such perception changes the information | 
which an individual possesses and therefore influences him. ... The impressions | 
received from the surroundings, from others, and from the self, as well as the | 
| retention of these impressions for future reference, can all be considered as 
being integral parts of a person’s communicative system.” | 

Are we prepared to accept such a definition of our scope of interest, or 
should we limit our studies to a more rigidly defined set of behaviors? It must 
be admitted that this problem should be settled in the near future. Any 
comment? 


| 
| 
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Communication Courses 


COMMUNICATION COURSES IN 1952° 
David M. Grant and Joe W. Fitts, Jr. 


A number of articles in the Journal of Communication have pointed out 
the need for more information about Communication courses now being 
offered in American colleges and universities.' Wiksell presented a report 
of the Committee on Problems of Communication Courses of the Speech 
Association of America in which he summarized the essential features of the 
communication programs in eleven selected colleges and universities.’ 

Members of the College Programs Committee of the NSSC were con- 
cerned with the status of communication courses and so encouraged this 
present investigation. The many questions that the committee members 
sent in gave direction to the survey and guided the wording of the 
tionnaire that was used. As limited by time and expediency, the problem 
was to investigate the extent of the use of communication courses as courses 
or a program which replaces, substitutes for, or parallels Freshman English 
or Freshman Speech and to inquire into the status of those courses or pro- 
grams. 

METHOD OF SURVEY. By definition it was stated that a communi- 
cation course is a “course which is founded on an active awareness of the 
close interrelation of reading, writing, speaking, and listening and wherein 
the overall objective is a conscientious attempt to integrate and co-ordinate 
these aspects of communication.” 

Postcards were sent to 13875 colleges and universities with a listed 
enrollment of 100 or more students; of the 802 cards returned, 220 schools 
had communication courses which came within the scope of the definition. 
Questionnaires were sent to 220 schools; of the 90 replies only 65 had com- 
munication courses that met the requirements of the definition. 

The study thus was limited to a sampling of the courses which are 
known to be in existence.* If the same percentages obtain for the complete 
list of colleges and universities, it would mean that communication courses 
are found in about one-fourth of the schools; but of those schools which 
claim a communication course, only about two-thirds come within the scope 
of an integrated program. Stated more baldly, is it true that only one col- 
lege in six is offering a communication course? 


® Report of J. W. Fitts’ yt ey ty June 1952. The study was suggested by 


members of the College Programs Committee of the NSSC and completed through the assistance and 
cooperation of the members of th the NSSC. 

1 Herold Lillywhite, “A Progress Report of the Committee on College , Journal of Communica- 
tion, 1:51, November, 1951; Ralph G. ~~ = “Devel ent and of NSSC: A 
Report, ibid., 1:2-5, May, 1951; 3 Charles Ri —_e Most Bygestant Problems of 
Courses in Communication,” ibid., 1:32, May, MOST, ax E. Fuller, munication Teacher 


Asks Some Questions,” | ibid., 1:38, May, 1951. A’ more recent article is that of Paul McKelvy, 
“Communications 1952,” ibid., 2:11, May, 1952. 
2 Wesley Wiksell, “Communication Courses in Selected Colleges and Universities,” ibid., 1:27, May, 
1951. 
* Fitts’ thesis included a list of 106 verified communication courses, including the 65 used in this report. 


David M. Grant—Chairman of the Department of English and Public Speaking, California State Poly- 
technic College. 





Joe W. Fitts, Jr.—Whittier Union High School, Whittier, California. 
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RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE. The questionnaire contained 
thirteen basic questions and a number of subquestions. Except for the last 
question, the answers were brief and susceptible of objective treatment. 

1. Title of course. Seventy-two percent, 47 schools, used the word 
“communication” as all or part of the title. The most frequent titles were 
“Basic Communication” and “Communication.” Seven additional schools 
listed “English,” but explained that the content and method were within the 
scope of a communication course. 

2. When the course was established. The results bore out the im- 
pression that communication courses developed during and after World 
War II. Only 8 schools had such courses before 1941. Since 1941, eighty- 
eight percent of the courses have been developed. 








TABLE 1 
DATE OF ESTABLISHING COMMUNICATION COURSE 

Date No. of 

schools 
Since September 1951 __.__ 7 
gt aR lags 
i RR Se nS NE ae Ad 15 
gS ED a SEA ili 13 
1941—1945 . ake = 6 
Before September 1941 _.._-_»__ 8 


8. Required or elective? The communication course was a required 
course for freshmen or all students in seventy-five percent of the schools 
and required for particular academic programs in another eight percent. 
Communication as an elective course accounted for only nine percent of 
the schools and the remaining eight percent admitted students on the basis 
of pre-testing or selective procedures. 


4. As a part of the curriculum. Communication was regarded as an 
established part of the curriculum in 54 schools, or eighty-three percent. 
Twelve percent of the schools felt that their program was too new to deter- 
mine its place in the curriculum. 


5. Status of instructors. This question was designed to inquire 
whether members of the communication staffs enjoyed privileges with 
respect to advancement in rank, salary, tenure, etc., comparable to those of 
other instructors in the same institution. Results: Yes—ninety-seven per- 
cent; no—three percent. 

6. Instruction and administration. 

a. Department of the director. In sixty percent of the schools the 
director of the communication program came from the English Department; 
in seventeen percent from the Communication Department; and in fourteen 


percent from the Speech Department. 
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b. Source of full-time instructors. The English Department sup- 
plied thirty-two percent of the full-time instructors; Communication, sixteen 
percent; Speech, five percent; and forty-two percent had no full-time in- 
structors or failed to answer the question. 

c. Source of part-time instructors. English supplied thirty-eight 
percent of the part-time instructors; Speech, fourteen percent; Communica- 
tion, seven percent; and thirty-three percent had no part-time instructors or 
failed to answer the question. 

d. Graduate student majors in Communication. Ninety-two per- 
cent of the schools reported that they had no graduate student majors in 
their communication programs. 

e. Other student majors in Communication. Ninety-three percent 
reported none. 

f. Degrees of staff members. The question called for the area of 
the highest degree of each staff member. Sixty-five percent reported 
English; seventeen percent, Speech; one percent, Communication; ten per- 
cent did not answer. 

g. Assignment of instruction. Which department handled in- 
struction in each of the four phases of communication? 











TABLE 2 

DEPARTMENTAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR INSTRUCTION‘ 

None or Communi- awed 

no answer cation English Speech 

Reading 1.6% 26.6% 51.6% 9.4% 
Writing 3.1 25.0 56.2 6.3 
Speaking 3.1 25.0 41.4 19.8 
Listening 63 25.0 42.9 149 





h. Responsibility. The questionnaire asked that the schools 
check the departments which cooperated in making decisions concerning 
objectives, methods used, etc., for each of the four pases of communication. 








TABLE 3 
DEPARTMENTAL PARTICIPATION IN DECISIONS 

None or Communi- 

no answer cation English Speech 
Reading 4.7% 28.4% 45.5% 8.3% 
Writing 47 29.7 46.2 75 
Speaking 47 28.1 40.0 16.1 
Listening 6.3 $1.1 . 400 13.0 
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i. Communication as a replacement course. What course or 
courses did your communication program replace? Freshman Composition 
and Freshman English were replaced in seventy-eight percent of the cases; 
Freshman Speech and Public Speaking were replaced in twenty-eight per- 
cent; no course was replaced in twelve percent. Other courses, such as 
Oral Interpretation of Literature, Introduction to Literature, Library, and 
Freshman Orientation account for the remainder of courses replaced. 


7. Semester hours for the course. The following table indicates a 
wide range of semester hours needed to complete the course. The most 
frequent listings are six and eight semester hours. 

TABLE 4 
SEMESTER HOURS REQUIRED FOR THE COURSE 








Semester hours Number of schools Percent 
3 4 6.3 
4 1 1.6 
6 21 $2.8 
7 3 47 
8 12 18.8 
9 6 9.4 
10 8 125 
12 4 6.3 











8. Acceptance of course for speech and English requirements. The 
communication course was accepted as meeting the requirements for Fresh- 
man English and speech in ninety-five percent of the colleges reporting. 
seventy-seven percent felt the course would be accepted in other state col- 
leges and universities; eighty percent thought it would be accepted in most 
other institutions. 


9. Acceptance of other courses for transfer credit. For students 
transferring to your institution, what courses are accepted .as partial or 
entire fulfillment of the requirements of your communication course? In 
ninety percent of the schools Freshman Composition or Freshman English 
would be acceptable. In only forty percent of the schools would Freshman 
Speech, Public Speaking, or Oral Interpretation be accepted in lieu of the 
communication course. 


10. Preferred textbooks. The question called for a listing of texts in 
order of usefulness. The dearth of textbook materials is pointed up by the 
fact that 134 different texts were listed, yet only five texts received the 
votes of four or more schools! Three texts each received four votes; one 
text received five; and one topped the list with six. 

11. Remedial or special help. It is surprising that forty-eight percent 
of the schools offered a clinic or special class for speech defectives; sixty 
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percent for remedial reading; sixty-one percent for rhetoric, grammar, etc.; 
seventeen percent for social adjustment; and thirteen percent for effective 
listening. It may be that the question was so stated that the meaning was 
not precise and that many answered affirmatively when they meant to indi- 
cate “special attention” rather than a “clinic or special class.” 


12. Research accomplished. What research in the field of communica- 
tion had been done by the school’s graduate students or staff? Nine projects 
were listed in the replies; nine other schools mentioned that they had done 
considerable practical research in the development of their syllabi, but that 
none of the results were in published form. 


13. Special problems. A consensus of the comments on the reshaping 
of the communication courses pointed out no one aspect of communication 
programs that was consistently weak, but did indicate that the over-all 
course content throughout most of the programs needed greater clarification 
and focus. The outlines, objectives, and methodologies, generally, have not 
yet fallen into a clear or even discernible pattern. 


Practically no objective evaluation has been conducted in the com- 
munication programs. There is some general subjective evaluation, staff 
conferences have been held, and a few of the schools have administered 
standardized tests in one or more of the four phases: reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. 

Major problem areas in teaching communication were clearly indicated. 
The problems in order of their seriousness were as follows: proper training 
of personnel, insufficient time to cover and integrate all parts of the course 
content and objectives, resistance or question by people outside of the 
department, motivation of students, and finally, the securing of adequate 
texts. 


The opinions regarding the training recommended for the communica- 
tion staff seemed to fall into one of two camps. There were those who 
would place the greatest emphasis in training on the more traditional con- 
cept of English literature, composition, public speaking, plus a variety of 
other subjects. On the other hand, there were those who were more con- 
cerned about the concept of communication in its entirety: the integration 
of reading, writing, speaking, and listening; an awareness of individual 
student needs; social adjustment; group discussion; and a broad training 
and background. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE RESULTS. It is trite to suggest that 
an evaluation of results is no better than the information upon which it is 
based, but an added word of caution needs to be given about this report. 
The sixty-five schools included in this study can, at best, be regarded only 
as a sample, and perhaps not too accurate a sample. The questionnaire, 
were it to be used again, obviously could be improved upon. 


1. The word “communication” has come to have general acceptance 
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in the naming of a course. If one investigates courses only by title, how- 
ever, there is the obvious difficulty of knowing what is taught, for with 
“communication” being more widely accepted, some courses will be changed 
in title only. 

2. It is apparent from this study that most of the communication 
courses have been established since 1945. It might be unwise, however, to 
conclude that the “communication approach” appeared for the first time 
in the late 1930's; diligent researchers may discover whole segments of 
that philosophy in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, perhaps even 
in ancient Greece and Rome. Further, on the basis of this investigation 
it would be incautious to conclude that communication courses are increas- 
ing by “leaps and bounds.” 


3. Communication courses, where they have been initiated, have an 
established status as a required course in most colleges; instructors of 
communication courses enjoy the same academic advantages that their 
colleagues in other departments do. 


4. The results of the response on the status of administration and 
instruction point out a possible cause of many of the difficulties which 
arise. In a plurality of instances, the director of the program is from the 
English Department, and less frequently from Speech and Communication. 
Virtually no graduate majors are studying in the field of communication. 
Again, in a plurality of the colleges the English Department is responsible 
for the instruction in all four phases of communication and makes decisions 
relative to that instruction. 


5. There is no close agreement on the length of time which should 
be required for the completion of the communication course, although six 
and eight semester hours are mentioned most frequently. When the mini- 
mum is three semester hours and the maximum is twelve semester hours, 
it must be apparent that there is a wide variation in the outcomes of the 
courses. 

6. Accreditation policies probably force the acceptance of Freshman 
Composition and English as transfer credit in lieu of a communication 
course; but since speech courses are less frequently required, accreditation 
policies are less rigid and schools are less inclined to transfer speech credit 
as communication course credit. 

7. The wide range of choices of textbooks suggests that thoroughly 
acceptable materials have not yet come on the market. What is probably 
happening, although the questionaire did not clarify the point, is that 
schools are using two or three texts to cover reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening. 

8. Two special problems recommended increased study: need for 
objective measurement and evaluation of the communication programs now 
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in operation; need for training of graduate students so that they may be- 
come members of the communication staff. 


FURTHER PROBLEMS. This study has raised a number of further 
questions, some of which had to be answered temporarily in order to 
progress with the study and some of which remained outside its scope. 
These important questions need consideration. What is a “communication 
course” and how may it be identified? How do communication courses 
differ in different types of schools (Junior College, Technical College, 
Liberal Arts College, University, etc.)? What are the aims and objectives 
of the communication course? How are they measured and evaluated? 
What is the most effective administrative organization of the communica- 
tion program? 

The best answers to these questions will come from the investigation 
of communication courses as they are and as they are being taught. Hence 
the questions are phrased to cover things as they are, not as they should be. 
We need more information about the operational aspects of a communica- 
tion course before we can arrive at any verbal agreement on what a 
communication course or program should be. 
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Many a reader will find it profitable to ask at the Documents 
Room of his library for Current Research Projects in Administration, 
published yearly since 1949 by the Public Administration Service, 
1318 East 60th St., Chicago 37. It contains a section devoted to 
projects in progress in administrative communication. 
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COMMUNICATION IN INDUSTRY 
W. E. Bennett 


In looking over the first issue of “The Journal of Communication,” I 
note that one of the purposes of the National Society for the Study of 
Communication is: “To aid and encourage those individuals or groups 
attempting to improve the communicating process.” I note further that 
you have extended the scope of your efforts to include industry. 


May I compliment you on your courage? You have cut out for your- 
selves a man-sized job. It is one that will separate the men from the boys. 
For of all the myriad problems facing industrial leadership, there is not 
one which is so common to every aspect of business management as is 
communication, nor is there one in which the need of improvement is more 
urgent. 

The more industry studies and understands the nature of communica- 
tion, the more evident it becomes that it is the skeletal foundation of 
every managerial function. It has become almost axiomatic that a careful 
analysis of practically any management problem will reveal that, no matter 
what the basic cause may be, there is also a communication difficulty 
involved somewhere. 


This growing realization by management of the vital role of communi- 
cation is revealed by the intensity of our efforts toward improving our 
communication processes. Almost every supervisory training program de- 
votes much time to communication. In many cases industry has gone to 
the colleges and universities and asked them to design communication 
courses and bring them to their plants, or have sent their supervisors to 
the colleges to take such courses. The current economics training programs 
being given to employees is another example. And there are, of course, 
house organs, motion pictures, public address systems, bulletin boards, and 
countless other communication media which are currently in widespread 
use in industry. I think it is significant that Esso Standard Oil has seen 
fit to make a nation-wide survey of the communication techniques presently 
in use in our business establishments. An excellent analysis of this survey 
is contained in a recent book, “Communication Within Industry,” by Ray- 
mond W. Peters, the man who conducted the survey, who is Head of Em- 
ployee Relations Research for Esso Standard. There is just no question 
of industry's interest in the field of communication. 


On the other hand, the very existence of the National Society for the 
Study of Communication attests your interest. And it seems rather sad 
to me that here we have two great groups each working earnestly at the 
problem of communication and, except for isolated instances, neither group 
is in communication with the other. It is my hope that we will see a 


W. E. Bennett—Coordinator of Training, The Cities Service Refining Corporation, Lake Charles, 
Louisi 
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narrowing of this gap in the future, for there is so much potential benefit 
that can accrue to each group through mutual assistance. 


For those of you who would work toward the end of narrowing this 
gap, let me outline briefly three of the major areas in which we experience 
communication difficulties. And I might point out that each area is like 
a link in a chain: difficulties in the first propagate difficulties in the second, 
and so on. 

The first area of difficulty is within the management group itself: 
between the various levels of supervision and then between the different 
functional groups of management. Difficulties here are evidenced by the 
fact that information originating at the top becomes watered down on its 
way through the various levels of command. The reverse is also true of 
information on its way up the line. Failure in communication between the 
functional groups is expressed by the tendency of each little group to treat 
its own activity as an end in itself, rather than a means to an end, which 
it properly is. 

_ This lack of mutual understanding within management itself leads to 
the second area: communication between management and employees. 
Not the employee organization—the labor union—but the individual em- 
ployee. The burden for most management-employee communication must 
necessarily rest with the front line supervisor—the lowest level of manage- 
ment. If he is not properly or effectively informed himself, and cannot get 
information he receives from his employees accurately relayed up the line, 
then instead of being an effective communication link he is, rather, a road 
block between management and employee. And here is, I believe, the 
principal reason the union channel of communication—the grievance pro- 
cedure—is becoming more and more the avenue for exchange of information 
between management and its employees. 


The third and by far the most vital area of difficulty is between man- 
agement and the employee organization—the labor union. That there is 
a failure in communication here, a grave one, is clearly indicated by the 
fact that while our very economic survival depends upon mutual trust, co- 
operation and understanding between these two, the reverse is usually 
found to be the case. Both sides are arrayed against each other like two 
great armies drawn up on the field of battle, ready to do each other to 
the death. As a matter of fact, this has already happened. There are 
actual cases where entire businesses and entire unions have been com- 
pletely wiped out in the struggle. 

I am reminded of a remark once made by Irving S. Cobb. A friend 
once asked him who, in his opinion, won the First World War. After a 
moment's reflection, Cobb answered with the following question, “Who, in 
your opinion, won the San Francisco earthquake?” Now, at the risk of 
sounding like a Cassandra and of being overly emphatic, I think it can be 
said that unless management and labor find and establish an area -of 
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mutuality of interests, and that before too much longer, they will find 
themselves in the same predicament for there can be no real victor in the 
struggle in which they are engaged. 

Much of this atmosphere of acrimony and contention exists because 
the two sides fail in their efforts to communicate, nor is the failure due 
to a lack of effort. Each side is continually bombarding the other with a 
stream of words. But, it is the exception rather than the rule, when man- 
agement and labor find themselves in actual communication. Somehow, 
they fail to get on the same wave length. And I think it is because com- 
munication is, by its very nature, principally an exchange of feelings and 
understanding more so than an exchange of ideas. 

There is a concrete basis for establishing that mutuality of interest to 
which I refer. For it is an indisputable fact that up to a point the interests 
of both management and labor are precisely the same. Until the two 
have worked together in producing and marketing a product, there just 
isn’t anything over which to argue. And here in this area of mutual interest 
is, I believe, the common ground upon which to commence the establish- 
ment of real communication between the two. 


So there you have it: the three areas of difficulty in industrial com- 
munication: management-management, management-employee and man- 
agement-union. They are by no means the only ones, but they do represent 
three areas in which to my mind, the need for improvement is most urgent 
and demanding. And basically it is not a need for more information. The 
air is already filled with a veritable snowstorm of information. The prin- 
cipal need is for new techniques and the development of new organs of 
perception and understanding, of new eyes and new ears. And this, after 
all, is perhaps the fundamental purpose of your Society. 

It is my sincere belief that those of you who bring your efforts to 
bear on the problem of communication in industry will not only be ful- 
filling one of the purposes of your Society, but you will be performing a 
service that has more than mere academic value. You will be attacking 
a problem whose solution has had, is having, and will continue to have a 
profound effect upon the future way of life of every American. 
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Semantics, a Means of Togetherness 


SEMANTICS, A MEANS OF TOGETHERNESS 
Bess Sondel 


It is no accident that the study of semantics now engages the attention 
of scholars and the man in the street alike. When misunderstandings 
endanger everybody it is time to look for techniques of togetherness. 


Semantics is thought by some to be a subject beyond the comprehen- 
sion of Joe Doke, and hence without practical usefulness to him. This is 
not so. The principles of semantics simply articulate techniques for to- 
getherness that everyone uses now and then, if not on the conscious, cer- 
tainly on the unconscious level. When they are pointed out, they are 
“obvious”—and usable. 


Though principles of togetherness are derived from observations of 
interactive human behavior, experimental endeavors do not start cold. 
Semantics belongs under the broader heading of verbal communication, 
which, in turn, belongs with the social sciences, which, in their turn, rest 
upon the broad base of knowledge as established by the physical and 
biological sciences. Of semantic piinciples, it can be said that they stem 
from what is more exactly known and find their verification, as far as 
that is possible, in experience. 

The word “semantics” is defined in various ways. The word is here 
used to designate techniques for understanding; and the word “understand- 
ing” is used in the broad sense to include not only togetherness on what 
is said but also on why it is said. In other words, understanding is defined 
as something more than an intellectual achievement. At its best it includes 
a kind of empathic togetherness as well. To come together on ideas and 
to have, at the same time, the capacity to feel oneself in the situation of 
the other is, then, to experience understanding. And this, it might be 
mentioned, is not a simple phenomenon. 


The student of semantics will start with a perspective. Call it a per- 
spective of philosophy, if you like. All that is implied is that we make 
an effort to pull our selves together before we begin to consider words as 
a means of togetherness with others. As communicators; words spring 
from a self—complex, integrated, purposely directed. As communicatees; 
this complex, integrated, directed self determines largely what symbols 
we elect to entertain and how we shall receive them. As communicatees; 
we remember, also, that words represent the more superficial level of 
experience—that every idea, every argument, every statement is embedded 
in the unexpressed basic assumptions of the communicator. To ignore 
perspective is to ignore genesis. 

The student of semantics will posit relatedness as inherent in all nature. 
He will think of relations, not as static patterns but as dynamic interde- 
pendent patterns, some relatively stable, others relatively plastic. 

Bess Sondel—University of Chicago, Chairman of the NSSC Committee on Mass Communication. 
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The student of semantics will make relational patterns fundamental to 
the communication of ideas and ideals. Word-patterns describe congruent 
patterns—actual, or possible, or even plausible—in the world. Thus they 
are recognizable, communicable, understandable. 

The student of semantics will look for originality in the unique ways in 
which established patterns are expressed. But more, he will find creativity 
in the presentation of new patterns. Every theory, every hope, every dream, 
every plan as yet not achieved, is an experiment in new design, a contender 
for a place in the interdependent scheme of things. The student of semantics 
gauges his hopes for the species man on the electrifying possibilities of 
relatedness. 

Semantic techniques help us to make accurate word-patterns and to 
discover and evaluate the word-patterns of others. Semantics gives us, in 
other words, structural devices for understanding. Semantic techniques 
help us, also, to make persuasive word-patterns toward the accomplishment 
of purpose. They help us, also, to discover and to evaluate the purposes of 
others. They give us, thus, some help on the functions of language. 


How do we make word-patterns? How do we discover word-patterns? 


As the artist—as the architect—as the builder sees structure—form—bold 
and bereft of details, so also, does the communicator of a complex verbal 
development see bare outlines of stark essentials against a background of 
details. An idea is not simple. It is complex. It is made up of parts. It 
has form. 


The essentials of any idea, however complex, can be summed up in a 
working-title of one sentence or less (no more), even when it takes a book— 
or volumes—to explain it. The terms of a working-title are, of course, uni- 
vocal and sufficiently general to make room for every essential minor part 
and every possible relevent detail. But, in order to discover the nature of 
the symbolic pattern, the working-title must be broken down into its com- 
ponent parts. But there is nothing new about this, you will say; this is 
analysis. There is, indeed, nothing new about this if, by analysis, you con- 
sider that the breaking down process is only part of the operation of analysis. 
It is necessary, also, to know how to put the parts together again. It is 
necessary, in other words, to know the nature of the relationship between 
the parts. Synthesis is the counterpart of analysis. 

The parts may be related to each other in an infinite number of ways, of 
course. There are as many principles of organization as there are relation- 
ships discoverable in nature. All of us recognize time patterns, space pat- 
terns, sectional patterns, cause-to-effect patterns, means-to-end patterns, 
organic patterns, etc., etc. Sometimes we do not have a name for a pattern. 
Sometimes a few lines, properly related, are sufficient to indicate the struc- 
ture of a complex verbal development. What is important is that we know 
what the parts are and how they come together in invariable order to make 
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a whole pattern, and that we transmit structure (or discover it) in communi- 
cation. 


Systemic language (to use Charles Morris's term)' is, then, the language 
of structure, the language of order, the language that organizes and sys- 
tematizes vast quantities of words and makes them manageable. 


But systemic language does more than crystallize the what of a com- 
municative effort. In systemic language both structure and function come 
together because systemic language (the language of order) organizes infor- 
mative, valuative, and incitive content. A causal structure, for example, 
makes use, of necessity, of strictly informative language. This is the 
language of fact in which every symbol refers specifically and definitely to 
data and to operations. The purpose is, probably, only to inform. But a 
means-end structure (World government is the only means of peace, for 
example) expresses a value judgment, the purpose of which is, probably, to 
elicit an attitude response. This is the language of opinion. Sometimes a 
structure is frankly incitive in purpose. (Vote for X on personal and on 
public grounds.) Here we have a sectional structure that organizes incitive 
content. Sometimes a structure pulls together informative, valuative, and 
incitive material. (Facts: evaluation of facts; and suggestions regarding the 
control of atomic energy.) 

Systemic language is, therefore, the language of both structure and of 
function. It asks for a total organized response. It makes possible that 
high level of understanding that is above and beyond sheer intellectuality. 


Unless we look at a communication (our or someone else’s) as a struc- 
tured pattern, we have no basis for judging it: 

A working-title (which is also the conclusion, mind you) is open to 
attack. 


It is too broad for the development. It is too narrow. The terms are 
equivocal. The terms overlap. Etc. 


The parts are open to attack. 


A part that purports to be a fact is false to facts. A part that purports 
to be a fact is an opinion. A part that is an opinion is not grounded in in- 
formative statements. A part (and here’s a tricky one) that purports to be 
an opinion is a statement false to facts. (You're entitled to your opinion, 

and I'm entitled to mine. All So-and-Sos are so-and-sos.) A part is not 
practicable. The parts overlap. The paris are logically inconsistent. Etc. 


The relationship between the parts is open to attack. 


Is this a true and operationally provable causal relation? Will the 
means—even possibly—lead to the hoped-for end? Do the parts, indeed, 
have an organic relationship? Should the sectional structure be amplified 
by other sections? Does this verbal pattern, in other words, have its 


2 Signs, Language and Behavior (New York: Prentice-hall, Inc., 1946). 
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counterpart somewhere in nature—actually, or possibly, or even plausibly? 
Etc. 

The basic assumptions of the working-title are open to attack. 

A structure may be air-tight in its inner consistency, in its logical 
validity, and yet not be acceptable. Only through logical analysis of the 
structure is it possible to examine into the unexpressed basic assumptions 
of a statement. Every working-title assumes something about what is, what 
is possible, and what has value. And these basic assumptions are open to 
attack. They can be defended only by explicit reference to a (consciously) 
formulated and evaluated perspective. 


So we come back to the beginning and to the need for perspective, to 
the inescapable necessity for examining into the personal integrated self, 
into the personal system of beliefs. And for this, most of us are not ready. 
Whereas all of nature is a study in consummate design, we have been 
trained to collect discrete bits of information, hardly knowing what to hitch 
them to. Unless we stumble upon it quite by accident, we have no notion 
of correlations, of interdependence. We have not been trained to look out 
on the world of people and things and see patterns. In the learning process 
we have failed to take into account the fact that knowledge is knowledge of 
structure. And so, the personal self has suffered. 


We make and remake our selves by our signs. There is no other way. 
We make and remake the world by our signs. Semantics attempts to further 
this process. In the present state of the world, that symbolic design which 
will lead men to peace will be but an extension of nature’s pattern of 
togetherness. 














RENEWAL DATE OF MEMBERSHIPS 


By action of the Executive Council at the annual business 
meeting last December, the fiscal year of NSSC was changed to 
coincide with the calendar year. This action means that all mem- 
berships in the organization are due and renewable on January 1 
each year. 
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Concepts of “Simple” and “Complex” 


THE CONCEPTS OF “SIMPLE” AND “COMPLEX” 
AS VIEWED BY A STUDENT OF APHASIA 


Russell Meyers, M.D. 





Several of the disorders with which speech pathologists and clinicians 
regularly deal carry a high potential for illuminating matters of concern to 
all students of communication, regardless of the particular discipline with 
which they may be allied. This appears to be a corollary of the circum- 
stance that normal communication as an object of study in a culture-study- 
ing culture—i.e., communication which is effective in a one-world sense— 
cannot properly be separated from disorders of communication (8). Indeed, 
the study of “abnormal” processes appears as indispensable to making con- 
tinuous gains in the comprehension, consolidation and exploitation of what 
may with calculated risks be called eucommunication is the study of 
-pathology is to physiology. For among humans afflicted with derangements 
of intra- and interpersonal communication the student encounters in exag- 
erated and readily recognizable forms a welter of behavioral characteristics 
that exist in more obscure but no less real forms among “normals.” 


The clinician enjoys one advantage over many of his colleagues in the 
non-clinical disciplines: the deviants with which he engages can be fairly 
promptly recognized as such and held for a period of time under relatively 
sustained control for investigative purposes. Fortunately, clinical observa- 
tions that provoke his interest and promise to be “significant” can often be 
repeated and the extra- and intraorganic circumstances under which the 
phenomena first appeared can be experimentally varied. Opportunity is 
thus provided for noting the effects produced by certain modifiable factors 
(“causes”) on the motivational and mechanistic aspects of the patient's com- 
municative behavior. In addition, clinical material in the speech area is 
susceptible of sound-track cinematography. Most processes under i 
can be thus recorded, rerun at a later time, subjected to detailed analysis 
and evaluation, and permanently documented. 


Among the several “functional” and “organic” speech disorders', none 
exceeds aphasia in the research potential alluded to above. In a previous 
article (6), the writer illustrated the uses to which aphasic patients may be 
put in the investigation of what may justly be regarded as fundamental to 
all research, viz., the relation between “thinking” and language. Aphasics 
provide similarly useful material for investigating the loosely employed con- 
cepts of “abstract” and “concrete” (5, 7). In the present article, the writer 
proposes to draw attention to a clinical phenomenon exhibited by certain 
aphasic patients and to suggest its bearing upon conventional concepts of 
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“simple” and “complex,” especially upon the role they play as determinants 
of pedagogic technics in speech rehabilitation and other projects in com- 
munication. 

Raymond H., now aged 11 years, sustained a severe head trauma in an automobile 
accident three years ago. While yet comatose, he underwent an operation for the re- 
cl af aeaunel heee aol brain tissue in the left frontal and temporal 
lobes. Early in the third week “consciousness” returned, at which time a complete 
aphasia attended by paralysis of the limbs and face on the right side became apparent. 

During the next few weeks encouraging “spontaneous” progress in speech and other 
euneiiiegs Teactiann Geb noted. eames, at about the seventh month diminishing 
gains for additional time increments became evident and a relatively fixed platesi was 
reached soon thereafter. Arrangements had been made for the patient to live in lowa 
City where he might attend the University’s pathology clinic. Much to our 

ee ere ce a, ey ne oe Se 
home. He was given no speech instruction and, to e matters worse, such over- 
solicitude was exercised by the parents that all impetus toward further progress was 
lost. This regrettable state of affairs continues. 

The writer has had the opportunity of carrying out repeated psychologic and 
neurologic examinations on the boy at intervals of from three to four months. Most of 
the patient’s performances have been periodically recorded in sound-movies. Among 
other phenomena, the following are conspicuous. 

Asked to repeat such words as “look,” “four,” “clover,” “third,” “over,” 
“remainin g” “explainin g.” before,” “somebody,” “shine,” “use,” “adore,” etc., the 
pa proves wholly incapable of complying; yet, when asked to sing a song of which 

was particularly fond prior to injury—“I'm looking over a four leaf clover”—he per- 
forms without error through thirty-two bars. He cannot, however, recite the lyrics 
from the melody or hum the melody alone. The subject’s ability to reproduce 
particular song has no necessary parallel in all songs, although it does apply to some. 
For example, “The Star Spangled Banner,” “and “America,” in both of which the factors 
of primacy, recency and certainly equal and in all likelihood exceed those of 
the “clover” song, are but feebly and rarely ever carried beyond the first line. 

There is, of course, nothing unique in this: similar experiences.can be 
cited by every clinician. Its explanation, however, is not at once apparent 
and what appears to the writer to merit particular notice are its implica- 
tions for certain current concepts regarding the “simple” and “complex.” 
Our inquiry entails a consideration of the nature of the neural processes of 
abstraction and integration. 

It is necessary at this point to observe that in most discourses the 
meanings of these frequently employed terms and their relevance to the 
frame of reference within which a given discourse moves are inadvertently 
accepted as selfevident and quite beyond need of specification. Despite 
the fact that the use of one term in contradistinction to its antithesis is often 
a powerful determinant of the course of action developed from the discus- 
sion (“ideas have consequences”), the propriety of using it is rarely ques- 
tioned by either speaker or listener. 

For several years past the writer has projected informal inquiries bear- 
ing on the use of these terms by premedical and medical students, Ph.D. 
candidates, professional colleagues and the laity, including children. The 
pertinent results are these. When a speaker who has casually characterized 
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a process or situation as “simple” or “complex” is asked to amplify his in- 
tended meaning, his early reaction is usually one of surprise and occassion- 
ally of mild bewilderment. This initial response is followed within a few 
moments by a wave of amusement, annoyance, frank resentment or hostility 
(verbally expressed as wise-cracks, parrying questions, sarcastic comments, 
reproachment and similar devices for covering up incertitude). Fortunately, 
the speaker can usually be induced to attempt a more cogent reply and in 
the majority of instances he endeavors to illuminate his meaning by enum- 
erating the various items he conceives of as inhering in the situation. In 
brief, he equates few items with “simple” and many, with “complex.” 

Further qualitative and quantitative delineation by means of which the 
listener might be given useful differentia between “simple” and “complex” 
has not, in the writer's experience, been spontaneously attempted by a 
single correspondent. From this it appears safe to assume that at least 
one popular formulation has been identified. 


“Complex” 41 


In this formulation, at least two unvoiced assumptions are discernible: 
(1) that the greater the number of nameable items, the greater may be con- 
sidered the complexity; and (2) that the terms “simple” and “complex” refer 
to noumena conceived by the speaker as lying outside his skin rather than to 
sonsori-neuro-moto-glandular phenomena and dynamic integrative processes 
that occur in and within it. Regarding the first, it is apparent that the aver- 
age speaker makes no allowance for the possibility that many of the items 
he enumerates are mere verbal abstractions having no identifiable counter- 
or referents in the phenomenal world. As to the second assumption, 
it is evident that in ascribing the characteristics, “simple” and “complex,” to 
the extraorganic, extraneural realm the speaker falls into the very error 
which for centuries plagued the science of physics: the ascription of such 
attributes as “hot” and “cold” to the objects of their inquiry rather than to 
perceiver. 


There is, of course, another important mode by which the simplicity 
and complexity of processes and situations might be expressed, namely, the 
readiness with which an appropriate perceptual response can be evoked. 
On this behavioral view the perceiving organism is accepted as integral and 
therefore indispensable to a proper account. The measure of what is 
“simple” or “complex” entails a consideration of the integrative activity of 
the organism, more accurately, of the particular organism confronted with 
the particular process or situation.” 

We may now reexamine in the light of the above considerations the 
aphasic phenomenon observed in our patient. According to the generally 
held account, the task of singing a song to request is appreciably more com- 





? It should be remarked that, in contrast to those with ample formal education, young children and 
adults who ‘have had little formal schoolwork, and who have largely engaged in motor types, of work 
d the f “simple” and “complex” by the former with “easy-to- 
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plex than that of repeating a single word because its analysis brings out a 
number of items that have somehow to be related. By implication, this task 
poses a greater difficulty for the patient than the repetition of a just-heard 
word. The items referred to include: 


RHYTHM 

TEMPO 

PITCH 

INTENSITY 

MELODY 

TIMBRE 

A MULTIPLICITY OF WORDS appearing in an 

ORDERLY SEQUENCE which meets the needs of 

RHYMING according to one or another pattern, 

GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE and a 

MEANINGFUL MESSAGE, all delivered with 
PRONUNCIATIONS, EMPHASES, ELISIONS, ATTENUATIONS 
and JUXTAPOSITIONS which depart somewhat from the prosody 
of ordinary speech in order to make the lyrics fit the melody. 


—_ 
re PS PNQOnk OD 
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The list is in no sense as complete as one might make it. FORM, for 
example, might be added if some traditional arrangement (e.g., the “blues” 
form) had been adopted for the song. However, for present purposes the 
list amply illustrates the degree to which the procedure of verbally atomiz- 
ing a neural process can become arbitrary and artificial. Its invalidity is, of 
course, most convincingly demonstrated in its failure to predict. As we 
have seen, the aphasic subject handles some singing tasks very successfully 
and word repetition rather poorly. 


The reasons underlying the phenomenon are not difficult to find if the 
processes of learning, recall and reproduction are taken into consideration. 
In the original acquisition of a neural engramme, (e.g., that of singing a 
song) the procedure appears to develop all in a piece. The learner does 
not first isolate, next master and then later interrelate abstracted pieces of 
the whole. Thanks to the energy of the early leaders in Gestalt psychology, 
the incompetence of the doctrine of concatenation ardently advocated by 
reflexologists, structuralists and Watsonian behaviorists during the first 
two decades of the current century has been eloquently demonstrated (1, 
8, 4). “Pitch” and “key”, for example, are never given as pristine experi- 
ences. Unlike, bricks, wire, brass pipes and | pieces of lumber, they cannot 
be on ERE divorced from “intensity” and “timbre”. In the same 

“tempo”, “rhythm” and “intensity” must perforce go together and 
“words” must appear in some kind of “sequence”, expressed at some 
“pitch” in some sort of “timbre”. To be sure, variations among all of these 
can be produced, but in a neural sense the isolation of experimental 
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referents corresponding to such verbal symbols cannot be effected by any 
device now known and no amount of verbal magic can bring it about. 


As an organismic process, integration entails in considerable measure 
a paring away at a fuzzy, initially-encountered global experience to which 
a moto-glandular response is being evolved. Much that is irrelevant, super- 
numerary and adventitious but which cannot at first be perceived as such 
must be eliminated if learning is to be effective. At the same time, inte- 
gration entails accretion: that which is relevant but inadvertently omitted 
during earlier contacts ultimately becomes incorporated in the perceptual 
response. In all this, the determination of what is “relevant” and “irrele- 
vant” bears reference to the whole experience. In a very real sense, the 
behavioral engramme (perceptual response) represents the residue of an 
early, poorly adaptive organismic response. In virtue of the dynamic 
paring-down process just alluded to, the perceptual response eventually 
becomes relatively stabile. (The relativistic character of such stability must 
be appreciated. In view of the continuously changing character of the 
organism meeting ever new experiences it is inevitable that every perceptual 
response, however adaptive, must undergo continuous modification). 


Abstraction, in a neural process, is but a special case of the above. 
As in integration, the paring process leaves behind a smaller and smaller 
residue such that a part comes to stand for the whole and to evoke a per- 
ceptual response as if to the whole. Upon later comparison with residues 
from certain other sources, any such residue may come to evoke appropriate 
organismic responses to situations previously regarded as disparate and 
unrelated. In such case, the residue may be given a name, after which 
it may be utilized as an abstraction or generalization. If it embraces a 
particularly wide variety of phenomenal experiences it is called a “law’, 
e.g., Ohm’s law, E= 


I 
—, and Einstein’s formula, E= Mc’. Stated briefly, 
R 


the higher the levels of integration and abstraction the more paring is 
involved, the smaller is the residue and the less obvious becomes the par- 
ticular circumstances from which the generalization is derived. 


This gives us a fresh viewpoint concerning the relative complexity 
and difficulty of repeating a single word as contrasted with singing a song 
or reciting a poem. We can say with confidence that the ability of the 
aphasic to respond does not depend upon mere familiarity with the mate- 
rial, for most aphasics prove quite incapable of stating their own names. 
Neither does it depend solely upon such factors as recency, primacy and 
frequency. It involves to a conspicuous degree (a) motivation and (b) the 
situation in which the organism happens to be immersed at the time the 
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response is called for. The aphasic individual is not “paralyzed” with 
regard to speech in the sense that a patient with a severed nerve, advanced 
spinal cord tumor or severe poliomyelitis is paralyzed in regard to the 
sensorimotor functions of his limbs. The aphasic disorder can be more 
accurately described as an impediment—and by no means an insurmount- 
able one. In some patients the nature of the inhibitory process seems 
comparable to that which would be imposed upon a pedestrian were he 
required to walk through an alley covered with molasses. If the initial 
impetus is strong enough, he breaks through; if not, he is slowed down and 
finally blocked. 

When, for example, a patient is annoyed by a well meaning but exas- 
peratingly persistent nurse he may plainly announce, “I don’t want any 
more spinach!” or indulge in less elegant but no less meaningful expressions. 
Or he may respond to the unexpected advent of a loved one with “Hello, 
Marcia!” In the artificial test situation, however, he usually proves quite 
incapable of these responses, for here he is asked to perform essentually 

in vacuo. The situational context which ordinarily “primes” his response 

is negligible and his motivation is correspondingly low. His brain damage 
being what it is, to reach the required level of abstraction lies beyond his 
capacity. This is another way of saying that the “complexity” of the task 
lies within the patient and not in the external “noumena”. 

All this has strong implications for those engaged in the rehabilitation 
of aphasics. Experiences with speech therapy during and following World 
War II convinced many of us that, followed uncritically, the ancient peda- 
gogic dogma about going from the simple to the complex entails the ex- 
penditure of inordinate amounts of time, energy and money to but small 
avail. In the effort to start with simple elements that may be compounded 
into useful communicative engrammes, many earnest therapists so atomize 
the materials of speech as to create conditions actually inimical to learning. 
In consequence, many patients become frustrated over their negligible gains 
and finally give up. 


This is not to say that practice sessions on phonemes, vowels, conso- 
nants, single words and parts of words and exercises directed at the devel- 
opment and control of particular muscles and muscle groups have no place 
in speech rehabilitation. They do—as “polishing-up” devices for the further 
refinement of already acquired but still deficient global engrammes. Note, 
however, that their use in this setting comes after rather than before the 
establishment of figure-and-background relations to the whole engramme. 

We have come to recognize that speech is conspicuously a form of 
social behavior and that when it is deranged its rehabilitation can most 
effectively be achieved in a climate that provides the social situations in 
which biologic drives and motivations are appropriately evoked and in 
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which learning by wholes is facilitated, encouraged and judiciously re- 
warded. This entails, of course, preliminary and continuing assays of the 
assets, liabilities and needs of each patient and the skillful employment of 
individual and group therapeutic technics. The exercise of these principles 
has begun to pay large dividends in several speech’ pathology clinics. 

Were the issues here dealt with limited solely to the interest of the 
psychologist, neurologist and speech clinician, there would be small warrant 
for drawing the attention of the general student of communication to them. 
They appear not to be. The writer has for years embraced a view incorpo- 
rated in the recent report of the A.S.H.A. Whitehouse Conference (9): 
“. . . the practical procedures of speech correction appear to be sound for 
practically all teaching purposes and . . . appear to define in a general 
sense . . . education for healthy personality growth and effective demo- 
cratic living”. This concept is highly vertinent to our present inquiry. As 
above observed, the notion that teaching and learning should proceed 
from the simple to the complex has beea and continues in many areas to 
be accepted as a self-evident truth. The question as to what is “simple” 
and what “complex” in the frame of reference to which the conventional 
doctrine has been brought is virtually never raised. 


This is notably true in the professional schools, the teaching staffs and 
curriculum committees of which consist in large part of technically qualified 
experts whose interest in and familiarity with the science of education as 
such is lamentably small. In the majority of medical schools, for example, 
the “subjects” of anatomy, physiology, biochemistry, pathology, pharma- 
cology, etc. are implicitly accepted as being “basic” to the practice of 
medicine. To master them as separate disciplines is somehow conceived 
to be a “simpler” task than to deal with them in a relavistic, holistic frame- 
work. Motivation sufficient to prompt the medical student to acquire and 
retain the materials conceived by his basic science teachers as essential to 
the proper practice of medicine is assumed from the mere fact of his 
voluntary matriculation. Accordingly, the student is required to address 
himself to these subjects for the entire first year and a considerable portion 
of the second. The ultimate object of his attention—the human patient— 
is withheld until the junior year and in most schools fruitful patient-contact 
can seldom be said to have been realized until the senior year. 


The incorrectness of the above-mentioned assumptions concerning his 
motivation can be attested by every student capable of self-examination. 
To a considerable degree, learning takes place out of context and conse- 
quently is all to frequently lost before it can be put to use at the bedside. 
It thus happens that students who have faithfully taken lecture notes. on 
the anatomy of the lower limb, patiently dissected the member and suc- 
cessfully passed all quizzes and examinations-may quite fail to connect 
these “basic” data with the fact that when the Achilles tendon is tapped 
plantar flexion of the foot is accomplished by a contraction of the gas- 
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trocnemius and soleus muscles. This and similar experiences are by no 
means the uncommon lot of the bedside teacher. 


Does the fault rest with the student? Or does it inhere in the orthodox, 
atomistic methods of teaching of which the unwitting student is a victim? 
Or both? 


What, one is tempted to ask, would be the result if the medical curri- 
culum were to be so arranged that patients were presented to and, in appro- 
priate instances, examined by freshman and sophomore students—the perti- 
nent anatomic, physiologic, biochemical and other “basic” matters being then 
and there elaborated upon in context by capable clinical teachers and dealt 
with later in greater detail by specialists in anatomy, physiology and bio- 
chemistry? What economy of time, energy and money would result from a 
final dissolution of the lines that traditionally divide anatomy from phy- 
siology and pathology; biochemistry from pharmacology and physiology, 
etc.? Experiences with aphasic patients suggest that gratifying results would 
very likely be achieved. We await only a faculty sufficiently free from 
mediaeval tradition to put the mater to a crucial test. 
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COMMENTARY VARIATIONS IN INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS: 
THEIR EFFECT ON LEARNING PERCEPTUAL- 
MOTOR TASKS* 


John V. Zuckerman 


The manner in which the dynamic, changing streams of auditory and 
visual stimuli interact, in the brains of those who preceive them, to rein- 
force or inhibit the communication of meanings has not yet been deter- 
mined. Beginnings are being made to isolate and define stimulus variables 
and to relate changes in them to learning outcomes. This study is one 
such beginning: an attempt to describe some dimensions of variation in 
spoken commentary associated with motion pictures demonstrating the 
simple perceptual-motor task of knot-tying, and to deal experimentally 
with them to measure ways in which commentary variations affect the 
learning of the tasks. Since little theory and experiment exist in this area, 
the choice of subject matter was governed partly by the availability to the 
author of a group of films demonstrating the tying of three common knots 
(bowline, sheet bend, and Spanish bowline), which had been produced for 
another experimental project of thé Instructional Film Research Program. 
The films were arranged so that the actual performance of the knot-tying 
task could be used as a criterion measure. The nature of the films limited 
consideration to conceptual and motivational rather than emotional toning 
of language and delivery, authority or prestige of speaker, varieties of 
presentation such as dramatic, dialogue, etc., were eliminated. It was 
also thought advisable to keep the commentary at a reasonably low level 
of verbal difficulty. 


HYPOTHESES AND DEFINITIONS 


A preliminary examination of two of the knot-tying films, one photo- 
graphed from the performer’s viewpoint (called “subjective camera”) and 
the other showing what one sees as another is demonstrating the task (“ob- 
jective camera”) raised the question as to the relative motivational values 
of subjective (1st person) commentary versus objective (2nd person) com- 
mentary. The question was raised as to whether the Ist or 2nd person 
pronoun invited the learner to consider himself the performer on the screen. 

It was noted that the films were composed of a series of discrete stages 
for each knot, each stage made up of a movement and a positional relation- 
ship. The amounts and kinds of verbal description which could be used 
to accompany the films seemed closely related to these stages. It was 
hypothesized that verbal cues concerning the positional relationship and 


® The research on which this article is based w: iormed in 1948-49 at the Instructional Film Re- 
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details of appearance of the parts of knots would produce more learning 
than simple statements concerning the movements involved in knot-tying. 

In addition, during a preliminary showing it was remarked that the 
directional cues as to what movements to make could come from either the 
visual presentation or from the verbal description, and that apparently the 
time relationship of the voice to the picture was of critical importance in 
determining which cues individuals actually used in copying the pattern 
of actions. 

Three commentary dimensions were identified in this manner. Various 
levels within the dimensions seemed possible, and these were named as 
follows: 


1. Level of verbalization. The number of words and kinds of words 
used to describe the stages of the knot-tying tasks were both considered. 
The gross movements involved in making each knot could be described by 
transitive verbs and their objects. This was designated as low level of 
verbalization. 

High level included, in addition, a detailed statement describing the 
appearance of the specific parts of knots at every stage of tying. 


2. Personal reference. It seemed plausible that motivation to learn 
the knot-tying task might be increased under certain modes of address. 


One variation was produced by couching all statements in the impera- 
tive mood (“Make a loop . . .”). 

Another version, prompted by the use of the 2nd person pronoun in 
various kinds of advertising materials designated to incite individuals to 
action, and also advocated by public speaking authorities was prepared in 
the 2nd person (“You make a loop . . .”). 

In a review of commentaries of a number of instructional motion pic- 
tures, it was noted that there was a preference for sentence constructions 
in the passive voice. It was suspected on a priori grounds that this com- 
mentary would be weakest in its effect, and a 3rd person passive (“A loop 
is made . . .”) version was included to check this hypothesis. 

8. Phase relationships. The brief duration of the films (bowline, 39 
seconds; sheet bend, 39 seconds; Spanish bowline, 68 seconds) and a few 
stages in the knot-tying task (9 for the bowline, 8 for the sheet bend and 
11 for the Spanish bowline) restricted the scope of the study of phase 
relationships between sound and picture to a preliminary exploration. 

Leading commentary was prepared, so that each sentence describing 
a segment of the knot-tying task always began just before the corresponding 
movements on the screen. Lagging commentary was arranged so that sen- 
tences were begun just after the beginning of the corresponding movement 
on the screen. 


Because of the complexity of the factorial experimental design which 
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would have been required to test assumptions regarding the inter-actions 
of the commentary dimensions, this problem was eliminated by assuming 
the dimensions to be independent. All possible comparisons of film ver- 
sions within each of the three continua were made. The data were secured 
by showing various film versions to comparable groups of subjects suited 
to the levels of the motion picture materials, and requiring them to perform 
the knot-tying tasks after the film showing. 


There were four levels of verbalization, four types of personal reference 
and two degrees of phase relationship. The ten experimental points were 
produced by eight films. This was accomplished by choosing medium level 
verbalization as the base for varying personal reference, and low level of 
verbalization as the base for varying phase relationships. 


RESULTS 


The results of the experiment will be described for each section of 
the study separately. 


Level of verbalization: 


1. No sound. In terms of the mean knot-tying scores this film was 
the weakest of all the experimental versions. 


2. Low level verbalization. The addition of descriptions of the main 
movements used in tying the knots increased the number of correctly tied 
bowlines and Spanish bowlines, while it had no significant effect on the 
number of sheet bends. This could have been due to the fact that tying 
the sheet bend requires some intricate orientation of the tying lines, which 
was not brought out at this level of commentary. 


8. Medium level of verbalization. This film was the best of the ver- 
balization series, in terms of mean scores. This version contained the 
orientation cues giving information about crossing of lines to right or left, 
formation of loops above or below lines, etc., in addition to description of 
the main movements. 


4. High level verbalization. The film produced about the same level 
of learning as for the low verbalization version. The addition of detailed 
descriptions of the appearance of parts of knots did not improve perform- 
ance. 

Personal reference: 

1. Ist person. This version, according to the proportion of knots 
correctly tied, was third in the order of films in this section of the experi- 
ment. 

2. 2nd person. Equal in effectiveness with the film containing the 
imperative commentary, this film tied with that film as best in the series 
in terms of knot-tying success. 
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3. 3rd person. This was the least effective film in the group, as a 
significantly lower number of subjects tied knots correctly when this film 
was viewed than after seeing the films with imperative or 2nd person 
commentary. 


4. Imperative mood. The film which used imperative mood was 
equal in effectiveness to that which used 2nd personal pronouns. 


Phase relationships: 

Overall results for this section showed that the film with sound leading 
the picture was slightly superior to the film in which the commentary fol- 
lowed slightly behind the visual representation on the screen. When re- 
sults for individual knots were analyzed, it was found that the Spanish 
bowline contributed the significant differences.. This may be explained 
by the varying numbers of stages in knot-tying, for there were more cues 
available in the Spanish bowline commentary than in the commentaries for 
the other two knots. 


DISCUSSION 


This exploratory experiment was an attempt to define commentary di- 
mensions whose nature is not fully known, and for which the defining criteria 
are of an a priori nature, related to the stimuli rather than to responses to 
them. It is possible that the definitions for levels for verbalization imposed 
on the knot-tying commentaries might not be applicable, for example, to 
commentaries accompanying films dealing with conceptual learning. The 
nature of the task, then, and the methods of defining the dimensions of 
variation place severe restrictions upon generalization from the results. 

The presentation of the task in the films was very brief. This suggests 
that differences actually found might have been greater had there been a 
longer time to present the materials. In the case of levels of verbalization, 
it may have been that the speed of presentation, rather than the excessive 
use of detailed description in the high level commentary was the cause of 
its weakness. 

The testing situation was a military one, with the subjects accustomed 
to a certain amount of authoritarian atmosphere. This may have consider- 
able bearing on the results in the personal reference section of the study. It 
seems best, therefore, to limit the generalizations to the military group 
tested. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. In teaching knot-tying tasks by means of instructional sound films, 
verbal descriptions of acts and relationships assisted the learners, but a very 
detailed description given within a short time interval interferred with and 
actually reduced learning somewhat. In the practical situation, writers of 
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instructional films should probablyake care not to over-load the sound track 
with too much detail nor to present the information too rapidly. On the 
other hand, verbal descriptions of crucial visual relationships should not be 
omitted. 


2. With a military group of subjects, directive statements in film com- 
mentary using the imperative mood or 2nd person active were more effective 
in promoting learning of knot-tying tasks than the 3rd person passive types 
of statements. Military trainees accustomed to direct orders probably will 
respond more to directive statements in film than the passive statements 
often used in film commentaries. 


8. The temporal relationship between the aural and visual elements 
in sound films demonstrating knot-tying had some bearing on the effective- 
ness of the films, in that a leading commentary seemed to promote more 
learning than a lagging commentary. It is possible that the level of diffi- 
culty and complexity of the task are closely related to this phase variation. 
Further research is necessary to establish procedures for ascertaining the 
optimum timing of picture and commentary in sound films. 











CONCERNING YOUR COLLECTION OF OFFPRINTS .. . 


At the business meeting on December 26, 1951, it was decided that lists 
of available offprints and pamphlets should be made available to interested 
persons. These lists are to show the title and subject of the paper and the 
name and address of the person from whom it may be obtained. 

If you have offprints of articles or pamphlets on any phase of communi- 
cation and are willing to cooperate in this project, please write: 

F. A. Cartier, Department of Speech, Florida State University, 

Tallahassee, Florida, 
indicating how many copies you have on hand and enclosing one copy for 
the bibliographer’s file. 

The resulting bibliographies will be made available to members and 
non-members free of charge. Announcements will appear in the Journal. 
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A SUMMARY OF EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES DEALING 
WITH THE EFFECT OF ORGANIZATION AND OF 
SKILL OF SPEAKER ON COMPREHENSION*® 


K. C. Beighley 


I ORGANIZATION 


Speakers and listeners have generally assumed that careful organiza- 
tion of a speaker's material aids listener comprehension.' Along with many 
other teachers of public speaking, the writer emphasized this principle be- 
fore his classes. In an inquisitive mood one day, though, he wondered, 
“Does it? What is the scientific evidence?” 

After an extensive search of the literature, the writer was unable to 
find any experimental study that investigated the effect of organization 
versus lack of organization on speech-length materials presented before an 
audience. As a matter of fact, the writer discovered very few studies re- 
garding the effect of organization on comprehension, and most of them did 
not seem to be directly comparable. In some cases, too, not enough details 
were presented to permit a determination of comparability. However, 
what little previous research that was located will be summarized in this 
paper. In addition, a brief report of the writer's own experimental study 
into the effect of organization on listener comprehension of speech-length 
material will be made. 

A. Studies Dealing with Brief or Disconnected Materials 

The writer found no published experiments in the area of organization 
before 1923, when Laird, Remmers, and Peterson reported on the learning 
of Anglo-Saxon words, additions of sums, and obscure dates.? They pre- 
sented the materials visually to the subjects, forty upper-division college 
students. Materials were presented in both organized and unorganized 
forms, and recall was tested with two sets of questions, one organized and 
the other unorganized. The superiority of organized presentation, apparent 
for immediate recall, became even greater in tests for delayed recall. The 
experimenters discovered that organized presentation helped even for un- 
organized recall, but that the benefits of organized presentation were 
lessened by unorganized recall. From their data, the researchers concluded 
that organization, both in presentation and recall of materials, grew more 
valuable as the materials became more meaningful. 


Research reported by Reed in 1924 covered some experiments using 
. Much of the research for this paper was done in connection with work on the writer’s Ph. D. disserta- 
tion, completed in 1952 at The we State University. 
K. C. Beighley—Assistant Professor of Speech, Stockton College and College of the Pacific, Stockton. 
1 In this paper, organization is defined as the process of arranging ideas according to a plan or system 





ile. 
2 Donald A. Lak Menmen eamness and Lloyd J. Peterson, “An Experimental Study of the Influences 
i ¢ Material for Memorizing upon its Retention,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
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digits, a stanza of poetry, word lists, and words in sentences.’ Using thirty- 
two college freshmen and sophomores, Reed compared the time taken to 
learn thirty digits with the time required to memorize a thirty-word stanza 
of poetry. He found that it took three times as long to learn the numbers 
as it did the poetry. 

In another experiment, Reed read to 189 psychology students twelve 
word lists, each containing four to eighteen disconnected words. To eleven 
psychology students, he read sentences eight to thirty-four words in length. 
Each group was asked to reproduce immediately as many words as could 
be recalled. A count of the average number of words reproduced correctly 
by each group showed that four times as many words were correctly remem- 
bered from the sentences as from the word lists. 


In 1926 Key reported on a series of closely related experiments in 
which she presented visually to college students word-pairs of graded 
difficulty.‘ After measuring immediate and delayed (one-week) recall, she 
found that subjects had learned and remembered better word-pairs that 
were closely related than they had those that were loosely related. Subjects 
also: did better with word-pairs that had a common or customary relation- 
ship than they did with those in a unique relationship. With two series of 
sixty nouns each, paired words perceived as one word were learned better 
than those not so perceived. In addition, Key noted that the learner did 
equally well whether he discovered the relationship himself or whether it 
was explained to him. 

A study by Lewis, using six graduate students in psychology, was pub- 
lished in 1933.5 He had the subjects read silently, at a ten-minute interval, 
two one-hundred-word legends he had constructed. Recall was tested by 
asking the subjects to reproduce as much as they could remember thirty 
seconds after exposure, forty minutes after exposure, one day, one week, 
and five weeks after exposure. In Legend A, irrelevant details made up 
forty percent of the total, and accounted for fifty-five percent of the omis- 
sions; in Legend B irrelevancies comprised thirty-four percent of the total, 
and contributed seventy-one percent of the recall omissions. Lewis con- 
cluded: “Thus it would seem that memory is directly dependent on rele- 
vancy.”* Even though the study did not deal with organization as defined 
above, the results are interesting. 


Katona reported in 1942 on a number of experiments regarding the 
effect of differences in organization of simple learning materials.’ In a 
study with drawings, he used a simple and a complex drawing, the latter 
including the simple design of the former. In a second experiment, with 
?H. B. Reed, “Repetition and Association in Learning,” The Pedagogical Seminary, XXXI (1924), 
sd Fay Key, “Recall as a Function of Perceived Relations,” Archives of Psychology, No. 83. 

* 5, Bowes Lewis, “Note on the Doctrine of Memory-Traces,” The Psychology Review, XL (1933), 


* Ibid., p. 95. 
. Gunes Katona, “The Role of the Order of Presentation in Learning,” The American Journal of Psy- 
chology, LV (1942), 32-53. 
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numbers, the second series included the basic organization of the first series; 
however, the organization in the second group was not discernible unless 
the first series had been seen. The third experiment included nonsense 
syllables, wherein the first group had some apparent pattern, and the second 
group embodied that pattern in a fashion not apparent unless the first 
series had been observed. In each of these experiments Katona found that 
subjects exposed first to the structurally clear material achieved retention 
superior to that of the subjects exposed to the materials in the reverse 
sequence. 

Not all researchers have concerned themselves with the effect of organi- 
zation of materials. A study by Knower published in 1945 attacked the 
problem from the angle of measurement of organizational skills.* Knower 
constructed three forms of a test designed to measure various skills believed 
to be important in organization, such as recognition of a central idea in 
simple groups of ideas, differentiation of main supporting ideas from related 
but insignificant ideas, and arrangement into outline form of a complex 
series of ideas. After administering the test to classes of college freshmen 
and examining the data gathered, Knower found that the tests showed a 
higher validity in measuring organizational skills in speaking than in writing, 
and produced scores which appeared to be more closely related to general 
skills in the interpretation of reading material than to general intelligence 
as indicated by a vocabulary test. 

B. Studies Dealing with Speech-Length Materials 

Some experimenters have been interested in discovering the effect of 
position of materials within a speech. Jersild’s report, made in 1928, dealt 
with this problem.’ He incorporated seventy separate statements in a 
biographical sketch of fictitious person and presented the material as a 
carefully prepared lecture to 253 students in ten college classes. Statements 
within the talk were rotated, so that no class heard the same arrangement of 
material. Jersild then asked his subjects to reproduce in writing as many 
statements as they could remember. A count of statements recalled showed 
that the position of primacy (first three statements) was definitely superior 
to that of recency (last three statements), and that the medial position was 


poorest of all. 


Katona, in the series of experiments mentioned earlier, included some 
on the effect of organizational sequence in learning.'° In four different 
subject-matter areas, he developed Material A as principles and Material B 
as unorganized data or details related to the principles of Material A. For 
example, in the experiment labelled “Real Estate,” Material A was made up 
of geometrical principles, while Material B included angle values (numbers). 
Through silent reading, a group of nineteen college undergraduates memo- 


* Franklin H. Knower. ies of the Organization of Speech Material—I,” Journal of Educational 


. “Studies 
Research, XXXIX (1945), 220-30. 
* A. T. Jersild, “Modes of Emphasis in Public Speaking,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XII (1928), 
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rized these materials in the sequence AB; another group of twenty-two 
memorized them in the sequence BA; and a third group of eighteen memo- 
rized just Material B. When all three groups were tested for their ability 
to reproduce as much of Material B as they could, subjects who followed 
the learning sequence AB proved superior to those who followed the learn- 
ing sequence BA. The BA group was, in turn, superior in recall to those 
who learned just Material B. When Katona went further, however, and 
required application of both Materials A and B to a problem in real estate, 
the AB group was superior to the BA group in solving the test problem. 

The other three experiments had minor points of dissimilarity. In the 
History experiment only the test to reproduce Material B (about four hun- 
dred words in length) was required. The measuring device in the Physics 
and Geometry experiments was a test of application of the materials to a 
problem not before mentioned. Results from all these experiments led 
Katona to conclude: “The sequence in which understanding comes first 
was found to be superior to the reverse sequence, both when reproduction 
of information and when intelligent mastery of a body of knowledge were 
considered.”"' 


Ehrensberger reported in 1945 on his investigation of the effect of order 
of ideas within a speech." He had several capable speech teachers present 
orally a fifteen-minute description of a small country in southern Europe to 
twenty-one college speech classes equated on the basis of a psychological 
examination. For the fifty-two test statements, arranged in a different order 
for each class, “primary” was defined as the first five statements, “recency” 
as the last five, and “middle” as the middle five. Statistical treatment of 
scores from a multiple-choice questionnaire revealed little difference in 
recall of statements from the primary and the middle position, and from the 
recent and the middle position, but showed a definite superiority of recency 
over primacy, in contradiction of Jersild’s findings. 

A study by Sponberg, published in 1946, investigated the relative effec- 
tiveness of climax and anti-climax order in a twenty-minute factual speech 
on “Marriage and the War.”"* The most important argument was allotted 
eight minutes of the total speech, the middle one five minutes, and the least 
important one, three minutes. The two experimental groups, of ninety-two 
and ninety-three students, were matched by age, sex, grades, opinion status, 
and college year. Retention of subject matter was measured by two equated 
sixty-item, true-false tests, one for immediate and one for delayed (10-18 
days) recall. Sponberg found that the most important argument produced 
significantly greater retention when it was presented first, and that the anti- 
climax order effected significantly greater retention of the contents of the 
entire speech. 


12 Ray Ehrensberger, “An Experimental Study of = to a a of Certain Forms of Em- 
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The writer's study of the effect of organization upon audience compre- 
hension was completed in 1952. In it comparison was made of the amount 
of comprehension audiences gained from hearing organized versus disorgan- 
ized forms of two 3500-word speeches on foreign policy. The materials 
used were of two levels of difficulty, and were speeches which had been 
delivered to adult audiences. The speeches as originally given were found 
to be satisfactorily organized for the purposes of this experiment, and dis- 
organized forms were prepared by arranging the paragraphs of each of the 
organized speeches in controlled random order. 

Materials were presented to the audiences by means of recordings of 
skilled or unskilled speakers, or by silent reading. Comprehension by the 
subjects, 490 freshmen and sophomores in college speech classes, was 
measured by two, thirty-item, multiple-choice tests administered immedi- 
ately after exposure to the experimental materials. Analysis of results 
showed no statistically dependable difference, under any circumstance, be- 
tween comprehension means of the groups exposed to the organized 
speeches and the ones exposed to the disorganized forms. 


I. SKILL OF SPEAKER 


Most people assume that a skillful speaker effects more audience com- 
prehension than an unskilled one does. But is that true? Does experimental 
research support that assumption? The writer made a thorough search of 
the literature and here presents a summary of studies to this point. 


Woolbert, in 1920, reported an ingenious experiment in which he had a 
skilled person read twenty-minute-long stories by Turgenieff to three or four 
people."* The reader varied the four attributes of voice—pitch, quality, 
time, and volume—according to a plan designed to isolate the effects upon 
the listeners. Five days after the presentation of each story, listeners com- 
pleted an essay-type test. Upon the basis of data gathered, Woolbert con- 
cluded that extreme variations in all four attributes helped the hearers to 
remember more than they would have otherwise. However, each change 
differed in its effect upon the hearers, and individuals differed widely in 
their responses to a given combination. In general, Woolbert’s study indi- 
cated that what normally is considered skillful oral reading is more effective 
than average oral reading. 

In a study published in 1943, Glasgow compared the effects of distinct 
and of indistinct enunciation." One reader recorded both distinct and indis- 
tinct forms of four roughly equated specimens of prose and poetry. Unfor- 
tunately, the condensed description of the experiment did not include a defi- 
nition of “indistinct enunciation.” The subjects, 226 New York City high 





14K. C. . C. Bebier, “An Experimental Study of ae Effect of Four Speech Variables on Listener Compre- 
(unpublished Doctoral disserta‘’ The Ohio State University, March, 1952). 
1° Chain’ H Woolbert, “Effects of Various M Modes of Public Reading,” The Journal of Applied Psy- 
» Ghology, IX Ey er Ef. of Disti ad Indi: E Audiences’ Compre- 
ae asgow, tive ‘ects net an istinct nunciation on : 
hension of Prose and Poetry,” Journal of E h, XXXVII (1943), 263-67. 
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school sophomore girls, were equated on the basis of English scores, I. Q. 
scores, and auditory acuity. Each group heard the distinct form of one 
selection and the indistinct form of another. From the scores listeners made 
on a test administered after they had heard the selections, the investigator 
concluded that the audience’s comprehension suffered considerably from 
indistinct enunciation. 

Knower, Phillips, and Keoppel, reporting in 1945, compared the amount 
of comprehension audiences achieved from good, medium, and poor speak- 
ers, from good, medium, and poor oral readers, and from silent reading.” 
Equated groups totalling about five hundred college freshmen read silently 
or listened to speakers or oral readers present 1500-word speeches on the 
subject matter of elementary physics. Hearers then rated speakers and 
readers on a nine-point scale for delivery skill, and all subjects took a forty- 
item comprehension test. Delayed recall was measured four weeks later. 
Statistical treatment of the data indicated the following: 


1. The amount of recall produced by good speakers and good oral 
readers was significantly greater than that effected by poor 
speakers and poor oral readers. 


2. Good speakers brought about significantly more recall than 
good oral readers. 


8. Silent reading achieved significantly more recall than oral read- 
ing, but was not superior to good speaking. 

4. Quality of performance seemed to determine the comparative 
effectiveness of speaking and oral reading as methods of pre- 
senting material. 


In 1948 Haiman reported a study in which he compared the effect of a 
skilled speaker with the effect produced by an average untrained speaker 
upon equated groups of college students motivated to listen by the knowl- 
edge that they would be tested on the material heard.'* Skill of the speak- 
ers was judged both subjectively by the experimenter and by the use of a 
rating scale filled out by the listener. Listeners’ understanding of “Clever 
Hans, a German Horse,” the fifteen-minute selection used, was measured by 
a comprehension test. Data from certain sections indicated that the audi- 
ence was able to comprehend significantly more from the presentation of 
the skilled speaker however data from other sections indicated that there 
was not a statistically dependable difference between the amount compre- 
hended from the skilled and from the untrained speaker. Haiman hypothe- 
sized that presentation over a longer period (an hour instead of fifteen min- 
utes) might have shown much greater superiority for the skilled speaker. 

Between January and May of 1950, Vernon collected responses from an 
average of ninety-two subjects, most of whom were in the armed forces, for 
+ Franklin H. Knower, David Phillips, and Fern Koeppel, “Studies in Listening to Informative Speak- 


H. Da 
” The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XL (1945), 82-88. 
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each of fifty Forces Educational Broadcasts on the subjects of “Citizenship,” 
“Plain English,” and “Current Affairs.""” The subjects judged whether the 
talk they heard was easy or difficult, interesting or dull, and wrote in their 
own words as much as they could remember of the main points of the talk. 
Vernon included vocal-delivery skill as a variable in his experimental plan. 
On the basis of his data, he concluded: “Good or poor delivery (within rea- 
sonable limits) has little effect on intelligibility, though it may influence 
appreciation.”” 

Instead of comparing skilled and unskilled speakers or readers, Jersild 
in 1928 and Ehrensberger in 1945 reported upon the relative effectiveness 
of various forms of emphasis in oral presentation. 


Jersild incorporated seventy separate statements in a biographical 
sketch of a fictitious person and presented the material as a carefully pre- 
pared lecture to 253 students in ten college classes." Statements within the 
talk were rotated and given various devices of emphasis so that each group 
heard the same material treated with the same variables, but in different 
relationship. Besides gauging the effectiveness of position, discussed earlier 
in relation to organization, the experimenter utilized the following artificial 
devices of emphasis: verbal (“Now get this” and repetition), increase in 
volume, gesture, banging fist on table, slow rate, and pause. 


Jersild asked his subjects to reproduce in writing as many statements as 
they could remember. Data revealed that three or more distributed repeti- 
tions was the most effective device. “Now get this” was better than two dis- 
tributed repetitions. Pause was fifth in effectiveness, while a slow rate of 
speech sometimes resulted in a negative effect. Other methods of emphasis 
used, though not very effective, were better than no device at all. 


Ehrensberger had several capable speech teachers present. a fifty-two 
statement, fifteen-minute, narrative description of a small country in south- 
ern Europe.” After each of the twenty-one equated groups of college 
subjects heard the material in a different arrangement, utilizing verbal em- 
phasis (“Now get this” and repetition), and mechanical devices for emphasis, 
such as slow speed, loud volume, pause, and gesture, subjects completed a 
multiple-choice questionnaire. Statistical treatment of the data revealed 
that the four most powerful devices, in rank order were: “Now get this,” 
immediate repetition of a statement near the end of the speech, three dis- 
tributed repetitions, and slow speed. Jersild rated these devices as third, 
ninth, second, and eleventh, respectively. In addition, the device which 
Jersild found most effective (four distributed repetitions), Ehrensberger 
rated eighth. Thus there appears to be considerable disagreement between 
the results of these two experiments. 


In 1952 the writer reported on the comparative amount of comprehen- 


1® Pp. E. Vernon, An Investigation into the Intelligibility of Educational Broadcasts (London: Audience 
Research Departmen t of the British Broadcasting Corporation, 1950). 
2° Tbid., p. 11. 


21 Jersild, op. cit. 
22 Ehrensberger, op. cit. 
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sion audiences gained from hearing recordings of vocally skilled and vocally 
unskilled speakers presenting two 3500-word speeches on foreign policy.” 
The vocally skilled speakers were two outstanding college seniors, majors in 
radio, while the vocally unskilled speakers were two college students en- 
rolled in a beginning public-speaking course. Neither of the unskilled 
speakers had had any appreciable amount of public-speaking experience, 
ie., teaching while in the armed forces, or previous formal public-speaking 
training. They were both average or below in vocal skill as compared with 
students in a beginning college speech class. Measurement of the compre- 
hension the 490 college freshmen and sophomores achieved was done with 
two multiple-choice tests of thirty items each. A comparison of mean scores 
on the comprehension tests showed no statistically dependable difference in 
means when the material presented by the vocally skilled and the vocally 
unskilled speakers was easy (9th-10th grade level) or organized. However, 
when the material was hard (13th-15th grade level) or disorganized, the 
skilled speakers obtained a statistically dependable difference of means in 
their favor. 


Ii SUMMARY 


A. Effect of Organization on Comprehension 


The writer searched the literature for reports of experimental studies 
that investigated some aspects of the effect of organization upon comprehen- 
sion. He found none that directly compared the effect of organization versus 
lack of organization upon comprehension of speech-length materials before 
audiences, and only nine that dealt with some aspect of the problem. The 
writer's own experiment, comparing organizetion with a special kind of dis- 
organization, found no statistically dependable differences in favor of organi- 
zation. 


It is obvious that additional experimentation is necessary to discover 
more accurately what influence organization has upon comprehension of 


speech materials. 


B. Effect of Skill of Speaker on Listener Comprehension 


The relatively few experimental studies that the writer found regarding 
the effect of skill of speaker on listener comprehension provoke more ques- 
tions than they provide answers. Since there seems to be little basis for 
comparison among the studies made, and even less agreement in results 
where some comparison may be possible, it is obvious that much additional 
research needs to be performed in this area. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


An attempt was made by the editor to get a report from each of the 
committees of NSSC for this issue. Although the effort was not completely 
successful, the response was good. The following portion of the Journal 
is devoted to these reports. 


CHAIRMAN OF PERMANENT COMMITTEES 


Clinical Services, Russell E. Myers, State University of Iowa 

Elementary and Secondary Programs, James Platt, Michigan State College 
College Programs, Burton Byers, Peabody College for Teachers 
Propaganda, Solomon Simonson, State University of New York, Fredonia 
Methodologies in Communication, Seth Fressenden, University of Denver 
Communication in Industry, Harold Zelko, Pennsylvania State College 
Mass Communication, Bess Sondel, University of Chicago 

Evaluation, John Keltner, University of Oklahoma 

Listening Comprehension, Ralph Nichols, University of Minnesota 
Reading Comprehension, James I. Brown, University of Minnesota 
Communication Centers, Earl R. Wynn, University of North Carolina 
Communication in the Military Services, Col. Eugene E. Meyers, USAF. 
Intercultural Communication, Arthur L. Campa, University of Denver 


Communication in Government, Wayne L. Britton, San Francisco State 
College 


Communication in the Family and the Community, Elwood Murray, 
University of Denver 
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REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON COMMUNICATION IN INDUSTRY 


Harold P. Zelko 


The evidence of industry's concern for improved communications con- 
tinues to mount as we observe the literature in management journals, books 
and other publications, and the activities of specific companies. While this 
concern manifests itself in many ways, it is difficult to pinpoint ways and 
means to bring the improvement about. This in turn creates a problem of 
reducing to specifics the approaches and projects a committee can take in 
so broad an area of communications. 


In an attempt to arrive at the best approach for committee action, a 
survey of committee members and others was attempted during the past 
year. The survey raised several fundamental questions and brought about 
a consensus something as follows: 


1. What is the purpose of this committee? While the answer to this 
question might seem obvious, it is far less than this when one tries to reduce 
the suggestions of many to a composite statement of purpose. Individual 
interpretations of this question vary from a committee which might simply 
stand by to be of assistance to industry when called upon to a committee 
which would undertake and do at least all of the items mentioned below. 
However, our fundamental purpose seems to be something like this: to 
study the problem of communication in industry and to develop plans, 
methods, and programs for improving industrial communications. Obviously 
it is the extent to which any of this can be done realistically by a committee 
that poses the major question of how much the committee can accomplish. 


2. What research is needed? This question posed another related 
question asking whether it was practical for the committee to undertake 
research which might appear to be needed. Keeping in mind the practical 
limitations of committee action on research projects, it is generally agreed 
that research in the following areas would shed more light on the solving 
of industry’s communication problem: 

Relation of communications to human relations. 
Communication in labor-management problems 
The channels and needs for communication 
Training in communications skills 

It will be noted that the chief concern of industry in improving com- 
munications is in order to achieve a broader and more important goal of 
improvement: better relations between people. This means better under- 
standing of the company goals and policies, better understanding from 
supervision and management to all employees, greater opportunity for ex- 


Harold P. Zelko—Currently on leave from the Pennsylvania State College as Director of Training, 
of Internal Revenue, Washington; Chairman of the Committee on Communication in Industry. 
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pression, and a greater feeling of belonging gained through participation. 
It is quite logical that industrial executive management has come to realize 
that most of this involves communication. 


It can also be readily seen that to find the answer to at least the first 
three of the above areas raises questions dealing with the analysis of people 
and how communications affects them, wherein labor-management differ- 
ences occur and defy solution because of communication barriers, and how 
the very organizational structure itself makes for problems or barriers (or 
channels) of communication. The committee hopes to determine what 
practical research can be done in these directions. 


In the field of training in communications skills, it is perhaps easier to 
set up specific committee programs for action. Although much remains to 
be done in improving the teaching of communications as well as in deter- 
mining what skills should be taught, the tools and methods are now fairly 
well established. The committee intends, however, to devote its attention 
to the development of a program of training which it could recommend to 


industry. 


8. Other committee services. It is generally felt that the committee 
should attempt to do these additional things which might be in the nature of 
more immediate goals that could be accomplished soon: 


Develop a bibliography of communication materials 
Serve as a collection point or “clearing house” for gathering com- 
munication training materials and making them available to others 


Sponsor or plan programs to develop interest in the problem of 
communication in industry 
Gather cases for study and analysis, from actual industry experience 


Individuals in the speech field (who may or may not be members of 
this committee) have made real progress in the past year in running work- 
shops or conferences in the field of communications in industry. At the 
Pennsylvania State College, the second Workshop in Industrial and Business 
Speech Communications was held. This is a one-week program of intensive 
training in methods for solving industry's communications problem. At 
Ohio State University and at Kent State University, one-day programs on 
Communications in Industry and Speech in Industry have been held success- 
fully. The University of Denver has continuing programs in this area. 
Other colleges and universities, as well as management associations, are 
doing pioneering work in this field. 


Though it is generally recognized that programs and progress will be 
slow and long-range in nature, it is hoped that some of these objectives may 
be translated into specific action during the next year. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY PROGRAMS 


Russell L. Jenkins 


COMMUNICATION FOR LEARNING AND ADJUSTMENT 


Dr. Lee M. Thurstone, in discussing “School Leavers, A Priority Prob- 
lem In Education,” at the State-wide Holding Power Conference presented 
the results of a nation-wide study of school leavers. Dr. Thurstone’s statistics 
showed that for each 100 pupils who entered America’s schools in the first 
grade in 1936, only 33 graduated from high school in 1948. These data 
suggest two very important considerations for those interested in communi- 
cation. First, since com..unication is a universal need for the people re- 
gardless of level of academic achievement, socio-economic or “professional” 
positions, and the like, are these school-leavers, 67% of our school population, 
given adequate training in the communication skills in the elementary and 
secondary schools? Second, since the learning process in our schools consists 
of transmission of information, teacher to pupil, the “guidance” in developing 
skills, attitudes, behavior patterns, and the mastery of subject matter, is 
there the chance that inadequate communication plays a role in failures and 
dissatisfactions of students, failures and dissatisfactions which result in this 
high incidence of school dropouts? 


The Johnson and Legg investigation attempted to study the problem 
of elementary and secondary school dropouts by interviewing a sampling 
of those who had been school-leavers. Sixty-seven percent of those inter- 
viewed stated that, wholly or in part, they had left school because of 
“dissatisfaction with some phase of school life.” While the interviewers of 
this study had made reasonable rapport with the interviewee, according to 
the details given in the report of the study, the personal relations factor, 
the probability the interviewer structured questions, and the probable 
knowledge by the interviewee that “something is in the offing,” may have 
slanted some of the responses and/or may have prevented verbal expres- 
sions of the true feelings of these people. 


While the Johnson and Legg study, and others, provided much very 
important information, it was felt by the writer that a more objective report 
of evaluation of elementary and secondary school experiences might be ob- 
tained from those potential school-leavers (those who did not leave before 
graduation, but might have, or would have, had there not been such re- 
staining influences as a college education in prospect, parental control, 
peer and s and social pressures, and the like). The writer, therefore, felt the need 
Russell L. Jer L. Jenkins—Assistant Professor, Conmeninetion Skills, Michigan State College; Temporary 
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for obtaining information under circumstances not common to those of 
many of the previous studies. 

During the Fall Quarter of 1950, a doctorate study on teaching methods* 
in communication was designed. Within this design, and as a part of the 
testing for improvement in written communication, the 200 college freshmen 
at Michigan State College, in the eight randomly chosen sections for the 
doctorate study, were asked to write a three hundred word paper (im- 
promptu) at the beginning of the course. The topic chosen for this paper 
was “High School Education.” This particular topic was chosen by the four 
instructors participating in the study, only because they felt all students 
would have an equal chance to develop ideas. All of these students were 
high school graduates. There were no qualitative terms attached to the 
topic, no directive words. The student was thus completely free to limit 
the topic any way he chose, uphold or criticize any phase of his high school 
experience. It was merely a writing exercise for the course as far as the 
student was concerned. 


When, however, these papers were written and the post-study papers 
were written on the same topic, the instructors involved in the study realized 
that here had been accumulated the type of student evaluation which the 
writer had felt the need a year before. Here were 400 student papers 
written by the “potential drop-out,” papers which contained information 
obtained by obviating the difficulties of the Johnson-Legg interview. The 
papers provided information which was relevant to the problem of elemen- 
tary and secondary school experiences, but which were not obtained with 
that purpose in mind. 

As these 400 student papers were evaluated, the raters wrote down all 
the different specific judgments and feelings expressed on these papers. 
There were 2,005 such comments recorded from these papers written on 
the unstructured topic “High School Education.” 


An analysis of the comments indicated that only 91 or 4.5% were favor- 
able to their school experience, and 1914 or 95.5% were unfavorable. 


It is not to be presumed here that these data have any greater relation 
to communication, or the English program, than the relation they might 
have to other factors present during the elementary and secondary school 
experiences. However, teachers, interested in communication, are con- 
cerned about the part communication seems to play in this abstract area of 
“dissatisfaction” with high school experiences. 

These 1914 unfavorable comments were categorized. 54.1% of the 
comments on teaching were found to be grouped as follows: 


1—“Poor teachers” 
2—“Poor teaching methods” 
3—“Teachers were too easy and lenient with pupils” 


bd * Russell L L. Je Jenkins, “The Relative Effects of Two Methods of Teaching Written and Spoken English 
Communication)”, . (Doctor’s Dissertation; microfilming and copyrighting in process): Michigan 
tate liege, 1 
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31.4% of the comments pertaining to curriculum indicated that the courses 
were not practical and “did not help students prepare to meet problems of 
living.” 
1—8.6% directly mentioned English in one or more of its phases 
2—0.41% directly mentioned another subject or course 


These data have direct significance for those interested in communica- 
tion: inadequate communication in teaching in order to establish a reason- 
ably acceptable learning situation for students seems implied in 40.4% of 
these responses. The courses (English) in which language use for com- 
munication purposes might be expected to be learned, seemed to be 
inadequate for many of the students. Also, Brookover’s‘ data indicated that 
most dropouts failed English most often, and mathematics next most often. 
How, then can the uses of all kinds of communication symbols be most 
effectively used to obtain the ends of the educational programs in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools? This question has no ready answer. It 
seems to the writer, however, to be the question for which communication 
teachers at all levels must begin to submit respectable answers in order 
to maintain “communication” as a professional entity in the educational 
programs. 

Communication, in the home, business and industry, in social relation- 
ships, in all experiences people find themselves, can be no better than the 
basic structure on which it is built. That structure under guidance and 
direction of professional service begins in the elementary school, and for 
many ends there. It ends for the vast majority of our people with the 
secondary school experience. What then are the responsibilities at these 
levels? How can they best be assumed? What is the role of what groups 
and individuals in assuming these responsibilities? These are questions for 
which the Committee on Elementary and Secondary Programs will seek 
answers. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
COMMUNICATION IN GOVERNMENT 


Wayne L. Britton 


Since its appointment last spring, the Committee on Communication in 
Government has been analyzing its terms, its area and its goals. Many pro- 
vocative questions have arisen as the committee has attempted to delineate 
its terms and its tasks: 

I. What is “communication?” Is it primarily identified with agencies, media, oral and 
written expression, social psychology, personal therapy, cybernetics, semantics, 
psychotherapy, engineering, advertising, art, mathematics, or what? What does 

‘ Wilbur Brookover, Professor Social Science, Michigan State Co read at the State-wide 

Holding Power Conference, Michigan Education Association, St. Mary’s Michigan, May 5, 1951 
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“government” mean? Is it an office, a person, a geographical unit, a nation, a social 
contract, a majority “will,” a people, a tradition, a right, a responsibility, a distinct 
phase of life, or an indivisible quality of living? 


Il. What are the tasks of the committee? 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Is the major task of the committee that of study and research? What 
types and amounts of broadcasting, lecturing, writing, and telephoning are 
used by governmental agents? With whom does the government com- 
municate: veterans, foreign countries, labor , business men, and 
others? Is a survey of the intra- and inter tal notes, memos, 
conversations and meetings needed? Does the government improve com- 
munications among various groups through the Federal Mediation Service 
and other agencies? 


Should the committee set standards for effective communication and de- 
termine to what extent the government meets them? Should representa- 
tive or crucial speeches, meetings, broadcasts, or oars oe be evaluated 
and suggestions for improvement be sent to ers or authors? 
Should a brochure be prepared which discusses the effectiveness of repre- 
sentative, typical, or crucial telecasts, publications, or meetings? Should 
colleges and high schools be encouraged to offer classes in evaluation of 
governmental ~ and the effectiveness with which these purposes 


are communicat 


Should this committee act as an interpreter of government to improve the 
exchange of ideas and mutual understanding? If it is determined that 
exchange is vague, inadequate, blocked, or absent, should the messages be 
translated into terms that are clear, full, fluent, and complete? 


Is this a problem-solution group? Are the over-lapping functions of gov- 
ernment areas for discussion, viz. the disagreement on projects between 
the Army Engineering Corps and the Bureau of Reclamation? Should 
taxpayers pay to advertise the government bulletins and functions for 
which the taxpayers have already furnished the money? How can the 
influence of special interests and pressure groups be controlled? 


Is the major purpose of this committee to educate? Should seminars, 
classes institutes be sponsored to bring the government and the people 
closer together? Do citizens know how to make their wishes and interests 
known to their congressmen? Do congressmen keep their constituents 
sufficiently informed? How can citizens better understand government as 
a vital influence in their lives rather than as a necessary evil? How can 
such misconceptions and stereotypes as “all politicians are dishonest” be 
dissipated? Do governmental employees need help in improving their 
writing and speaking? Should both governmental employees and citizens 
meet to discuss their problems? 


Should this committee become a “positive action” group? Should pressure 
be brought to bear on congress to increase the use of the Voice of America? 
Should a foreign policy better implement basic democratic principles and 
should these be explained both to American citizens and the people of 
other countries? Should polls be conducted and surveys made to see what 
people waut and should the government be informed by petitions, letters, 


telegrams, and personal interviews? 


If any members of the society would like to raise other questions or 
help answer some of these, the Committee on Communication In Govern- 


ment would welcome the assistance. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
COMMUNICATION IN THE FAMILY AND THE 
COMMUNITY 


Elwood Murray 


The following article incorporates an analysis of what might well 
become a large part of the program of the Committee on Communication in 
the Family and Community. 


FAMILY AND COMMUNITY COMMUNICATION 


Alice Cherbeneau, Denver*® 
Dorothy Gillespie, Denver* 


Of all the areas of living in which communication is important, the 
family is one of the most basic. We have looked upon the family as a 
social unit, an economic unit, a legal unit—almost anything except a com- 
munication unit. We have studied marital problems, educational problems 
(child and adult), delinquency problems, adolescent problems, etc., but we 
have not sufficiently analyzed communication problems. We have im- 
proved recreational facilities for pre-schoolers, grade-schoolers, teen-agers, 
young married women, young men, and occasionally for men and women 
not so young, but we haven't done much about family recreation as such. 
We have discussed the effects of comic books, radio programs, movies, etc. 
on children, and the effect of depression, war, inflation, and other cultural 
influences on people in general, but we haven't analyzed thoroughly the 
communication aspects of these effects on families. 


The purpose of the above generalization is to draw into the picture as 
many ways as possible of looking at the family as a unit. The word “family,” 
like other classifying words, needs to be dated and indexed to fit each specific 
unit or family group. Even the idea behind the word “family” as a general- 
ized term is today not the “family” of fifty years ago or even ten years ago. 
The number of generations included in the family unit has been reduced 
in our culture. Although the stereotype middle-class family group of father, 
mother, one boy and one girl still exists in people’s minds, the number of 
children per family has been changing from the larger brocds of earlier era 
through the fabulous twenties when having children was unpopular and 
unsophisticated, and the lean thirties when having children was a luxury 
many thought they couldn't afford, and now again toward more than two 
per family. The transient nature of our present culture in contrast to the 
first part of the century has created new problems for families. The changing 
attitude toward women as citizens and women as wage-earners has posed 
problems within families and communities. The closer the woman comes 
Elwood Muray—Director of School of Speech, University of Denver President of NSSC; Chairman of 
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to the “status” of the man, the more she needs and indeed demands closer 
communication with her fellow men. 

But through all of these viewpoints—sociological, economic, psycho- 
logical, physical, runs one binding strand—human communication. Perhaps 
here in the field for study which will help out where other methods have 
reached an impasse. Psychiatry, child guidance clinics, marriage counsel- 
ing, aptitude and attitude testing, physical, occupational, mental therapy, 
etc., are methods of helping families with problems often excellent and prac- 
tical, but not so often easily available to those who need them. It is inter- 
esting to note that even when they are available, many people block at the 
idea of using them. Often much of the information given out to help people 
with problems is too vague, too impractical or too lacking in specificity to 
meet the particular needs of the individual or family. 

If we can trace the importance of communication in family situations, 
if we can analyze when communication is taking place on a multi-way level, 
if we can spot and account for communication breakdowns and repair the 
system so that it functions adequately again, we may find that problems 
which appeared more important either cease to be important or can be 
solved more effectively. For example, when a husband and wife disagree 
over how much the wife should spend for clothes, quite often the quarrel 
develops not over the economics of the problem (how much income there is 
to be divided in how many ways) but over the fact that the husband calls 
his wife extravagant and she calls him stingy and the battle of the labels is 
on. This is a communications problem—labels, judgments, inferences begin 
to fly, but communication has become strictly one-way, with words going 
out from both parties but none coming in to either. 


We know the same breakdowns occur in many dealings with our chil- 
dren when we try to penetrate with words where no listening takes place. 
And it occurs with neighbors when situations arise which cause tensions 
and communication either ceases or becomes voluble, erratic and destruc- 
tive. Can we analyze communication as it takes place in the family, and 
can we offer any new approaches to keeping the family a smoothly running 
organization, such as a series of exercises to help parents to become more 
frequent listeners, or more ways of bringing up children without lectures? 


We have intra-family communication—that which goes on between 
husband and wife, parents and children, among siblings, and often among 
other relatives—certainly a complex network in itself which involves an 
understanding of individual differences and developmental differences in 
personalities, language abilities, aptitudes, interests, etc. We could inquire 
into such questions as: 


1. How can we improve communication through improving our language habits; 
that is, through using scientific order in evaluating (observation and collection 
of facts, then description, then evaluation, not opinions and inferences first), 
being aware of ific time and place, and the ever-changing relationships in 
our world. Unfortunately these dynamic relationships must of necessity be 
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expressed in a static language. How can we increase awareness of this fact or 
improve the language we must use? 


What effect does fatigue have on communication? Is there any correlation 
between frequency of break-down and fatigue? Is fatigue partly monotony of 
routine, such as housework or machine-line job? In relieving such monotony, 
does the ever-present “cup of coffee” break introduce another factor—that of 
coffee-nerves? Does the combination lead to more frequent breakdowns? Does 
the after-work bottle of beer lead to breakdowns in communication, perhaps 
to alcoholism? Is this another evidence of escape from fatigue or monotony? 


Why do some families have strong ties and loyalities, while others lack them? 
Are these loyalties sometimes blind or carried too far? Do they just hap or 
is it possible to develop enlightened loyalties within a family, and how: 


How can we put our expectations on a realistic basis? Must we “like” our 
children automatically because they are ours and because we believe that we 
must, or is this a false premise? And are there better ways of understanding 
and thereby liking our children for what they are? 


Do we let a sense of responsibility interfere with or prevent our enjoying of 
or having fun with our children? Is this a communication problem which can 
be approached by better evaluation? 


Do we provide sufficient opportunities for our children to develop their own 
communication abilities? 


We have inter-family communication—with the neighbors, with friends, 
with school groups, churches, community organizations. What are the com- 
munication problems in these areas? 


 ® 





Can we develop mutual understanding between different families, different 
cultures, different races through improved communication techniques? Can 
this be accomplished only through home attitudes and training or can it be 
acquired through intergroup training? 

What are the communication problems arising from public school education? 
Are there any advantages in communication training to be gained through 
private schools? Do the public-school child and the private-school child have 
communication difficulties while of school age or later in life, or not? 


Is communication adequate between school personnel and families? How can 
the P.T.A. serve families and schools in better communication? What are the 
communication barriers between parents and teachers, such as resentment of 
criticism of one’s children by words, grades, tests.or measurements, or feelings 
of educational inferiority or differences? What are the communication factors 
in reliance on the schools to teach children things that many people regard as 
home-training problems, or, in reverse, indignation at schools for teaching such 
things as sex education, mental hygiene, home safety rules, etc., that some 
parents believe are their business, not the school’s? 


What can we do to foster family interest in their community? Can improved 
communication techniques lead to greater participation in civic activities? Can 
we help increase people's abilities to express. themselves effectively and com- 
municate more adequately? Often it is purely fear of a speech situation which 
prevents individuals from expressing themselves in groups. 
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In addition to intra-family and inter-family communication, we have 
many “outside” forces creating terrific impacts on family life, foremost of 
which are the mass media of communication—the radio, television, the 
movies, newspapers, advertising, etc. We think of these as “outside” forces 
because they are not immediately controllable by us as individuals, except 
insofar as we can turn off switches or stay away from movies. However, 
such are inadequate ways of dealing with these influences, and we need 
to study more effective techniques. 


1. How can we evaluate the bombardment of material thus received? How can 
we help our children evaluate these things? We must first of all learn and 
teach an awareness of abstracting that becomes part of our way of thinking. 
We must be constantly on the alert as to propaganda techniques, the static 
implications of language, etc. How can we develop these evaluation habits in 
the family without fostering a cynical, don’t-believe-anything attitude? 


2. Can we regulate or decide for our children what they shall see and hear, either 
entirely, or to some extent, or at some ages? If we can, is it desirable to do so? 
If we can’t, can we do anything about determining the quality of the materials 
put out, either as individuals, or as civic, educational, political, or family 
groups? 

These are a few of the questions which may be studied in communi- 
cations. General semantics methods will be found useful in making com- 
munication more adequate and preventing many of the misunderstandings 
which lead to personality problems of greater magnitude. Group-dynamics 
techniques can be utilized to better understand and interpret family inter- 
actions and inter-family relations. Sociodrama can play a very effective 
part in re-enacting communication breakdowns, repairing damaged lines, 
and building new understandings. Discussion techniques can be adapted 
to family councils and community groups—the constructive attitude of finding 
areas of agreement instead of points for debate often produces order where 
communication chaos previously existed. When such snarls are unwound, 
problems usually prove more simple of solution. Speech training to 
develop self-confidence and personality adjustment can be utilized, if 
adeqaute feedback accompanies such training so that we never lose sight 
of the interaction of communication. 


The communication process does not stop with words. Other forms, 
such as music, art, dancing, acting, games, sports, etc. exist. Some of these 
can be used to improve understanding between different age levels and 
in family situations where words are inadequate or inappropriate, and in 
many inter-family and inter-group relationships. A study of communica- 
tion in the family that grows more aware of these broader possibilities 
presents an infinite challenge. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
COMMUNICATION IN THE MILITARY SERVICE 


Eugene E. Myers 


As a result of the sectional meeting on Communication in the Armed 
Forces held last December, in connection with the National Society for the 
Study of Communication convention, this committee determined a list of 
services and projects we could perform for the society as a whole. They 
were as follows: 


1. Collect and make available to interested civilian institutions a description 
of the many communication programs being conducted at all levels by all 
services. 

2. —_ and publish a bibliography of materials, texts and visual aids de- 

vised by the military services for use in their communication programs. 

8. Do more to allow the civilian specialist access to military classrooms. For 
example: 

a. Encourage de-classification of the texts poweme no information 
vital to military security but now la labeled 


b. Permit and encourage review of military ies on communica- 
tions in civilian professional journals. 


c. Develop better liaison between Air Force ROTC units and college 


programs. 
d. Identification of personnel with ial skills in Communication and 
suggesting positions where their talents can be utilized advantageously. 
These projects are more difficult to achieve than may appear. The 
number of service schools in this country is equal to one fourth of all civilian 
universities. Not all of these service schools teach communication, but the 
problem of discovering which do, and to what extent, is a sizeable one. 
A questionnaire has been prepared and will be sent to selected service 
schools. This questionnaire will seek information on the nature, scope, 
objectives and approach of any instruction in communicative skills. It is 
hoped that a preliminary report of this survey will be ready by the 1952 


convention. 


The second project, that of collecting a bibliography, is underway. 
Lieutenant Robert Stockhouse, Corresponding Secretary for the Committee, 
is also developing a “lending library” of textual material used by various 
service schools. This will be located at the Air University, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Alabama, and will be available to Society members. Texts on 
hand will be so indicated. Address inquiries to: 


Lt. Robert E. Stockhouse 
Academic Instructor Division 

Air Command and Staff School 
Maxwell AF Base, Alabama 


Eugene E. Myers—Colonel, U Chief, Presentation Support Division Office, Secretary of the Air Staff, 
“and Chaiunen of Eee. be ds telly at Catan io Go humed boos. 
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Work on the third proposed service, that of permitting access to the 
military classroom, doting texts, and so on, is an educational and 
public relations problem. As such, this is more a matter of time and infor- 
mation than of change. Civilian educators are usually welcome in service 
schools, and are often directly consulted by these schools for suggestions 
and guidance. The Chairman of our Committee, Colonel Eugene E. Myers, 
can be of assistance in aiding in arrangements for civilian educators to visit 
military schools. Colonel Myers’ address is, Presentation Support Division, 
Office, Secretary of the Air Staff, Room 5B 463, Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 


Reviews of unclassified military texts are permissible in professional 
journals. Committee members are encouraged to send copies of such ma- 
terial to review editors of appropriate publications. 


Liaison between ROTC units and college programs in communication 
is important, and not difficult to accomplish. Professors of Air, Military and 
Naval Science and their staffs are almost without exception anxious to co- 
operate. Members of NSSC who teach on campuses having ROTC pro- 
grams should visit ROTC units, meet the staffs, and familiarize themselves 
with the curricula. The ROTC people welcome faculty interest, and ap- 
preciate suggestions. The Air Force ROTC Headquarters, recently moved 
to the Air University, is preparing a new, generalized curriculum for all 
units, to be taught beginning in the Fall of 1953. Twenty-five class-room 
hours near the beginning of the third or junior year of AF ROTC will be 
devoted to problems of Air Force communication and improvement of 
reading, writing, speaking and listening skills. AF ROTC instructors teach- 
ing this phase of the course will be encouraged to ask for guest appearances 
by faculty members of the Speech, English, and/or Communications De- 
partments on their respective campuses. 


The Assistant Chairman of this committee, Major Kenneth Clark, has 
been given responsibility for developing the twenty-five hour block of in- 
struction on communication in the new AF ROTC curriculum. He hopes 
to report on its development, scope, content and objectives before it is put 
into effect next year. 


The last listed service—identification and placement of personnel with 
special skills—is one in which members of this Committee will try to be of 
assistance. Few if any of the members are engaged in classification and 
assignment procedures, but are usually aware of needs for skilled communi- 
cators or instructors in this field. If you are aware of a problem in this 
area, let the Chairman know about it. 


This Committee has grown during the past year and now has repre- 
sentatives from each major branch of service, Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
and Air Force. 
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s More than a year ago the committee developed sub-committees to 
This struction has been broadened and 


;, deal with specific problems. 
At present the sub- 


it several committees have made significant progress. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE PROGRAMS 


Herold Lillywhite 


2, committees are as follows: 


4 A. 


\- All of the above sub-committees have important projects under way. 


G. 


Sub-committee on definition and limitation of areas for research. Present 
Chairman is David Grant, who succeeded Ken Harwood when the latter 
assumed other duties assigned by the Executive Council of the Society. 


Sub-committee to collect and organized a bibliography of research in 
communication. Chairman: Granville Basye. 


Sub-committee on graduate programs offering training in communication. 
Chairman: Max Fuller. 


. Sub-committee for the collection and distribution of syllabi for the basic 


communication course. Chairman: Merton Babcock. 


Sub-committee on the training of instructors for communication courses. 
Chairman: Carl Dallinger. 

Sub-committee on evaluation of the Basic Communication course. Chair- 
man: Francis 

Sub-committee on Post-Basic Communication courses. Chairman: Keith 
Case. 


S Some have made significant progress as follows: 


= A. 










Herold 








Under Granville Basye the sub-committee to collect and organize a bibli- 
ography of research in communication has made excellent progress. Gran- 
ville has examined approximately 1000 titles of published articles and 
made a paragraph digest of each article. He is continuing his work of 
collecting the material and will begin the job of classification as soon as 
he can get more help from other committee members. 


Max Fuller’s committee on graduate programs has already made important 
progress in the information-gathering stage. The Committee, composed 
of H. P. Constans, Carl Dallinger, George Glasgow, and Keith Case, has 
divided up the U.S. among their members and has sent a questionnaire 
to schools of each area. These questions were asked: 1) Do you have 
a specific graduate program for teachers of communication? 2) Do you 
offer graduate work to prepare college teachers in the field of Speech, 
English Composition, Reading, Listening? $) If more than one of the 
fields in the previous question have been checked affirmatively, is it possible 
for a student to plan a graduate program leading to an advanced degree 
which would include adequate p tion in more than one of these 
areas? 4) Would you be interested in receiving reports of any of our 
studies to indicate to your graduate committees the extent of the demand 
for adequately trained college teachers of communication? The question- 
naire is to be followed with a personal letter seeking details of the pro- 


Lillywhite—Professor of Speech, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Chairman of 
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grams at schools which indicate that they have possibilities for a graduate 
program which might prepare for college teaching in communication. 

Cc. recy om sage vis Parle ming on 5 hea nA mgrt 
tion of course syllabi congress g, but has made excellent progress in 
a very short time. As July 15, be had distributed a ionnaire to 
the 65 colleges and universities that were found to have fide basic 
communication courses and had received 25 replies. The questions and 
results are as follows: 1) Do you use a course syllabus for communication 
classes? Yes—16, No—6. 2) Was this syllabus gh members of 
the teaching staff? Yes—15, No—-1. 3) Are you copies of 
this syllabus to other institutions? Yes—13; No—2. » aS Do you plan an 
early revision of this course outline? Yes—13; No—2. 5) Would you 
like to receive copies of syllabi from other institutions? Yes—22; No—0. 
When this study is completed it has been ested that this sub-committee 
make a list of the institutions willing to lend course syllabi and distribute 
this list to institutions wishing to see it. 

D. Francis Drake has made excellent plans for his sub-committee on evalua- 
tion. These are the committee’s objectives and proposed projects: Objec- 
tives— 1) To encourage college departments to make 8 use of 
evaluation as a means of improving their programs. 2) To educate 
teachers of communication toward a wholesome philosophy of evaluation. 
3) To inform college departments of suitable instruments and techniques 
for judging their . 4) To encourage research with existing in- 
struments and wi new instruments as they are dev 5) To act as 
a clearing house for information concerning evaluation of college poagems. 
o.oo ore ee Oe ee ee 

) To a symposium on Evaluation of College Programs for The 
of Communication. 2) To report experiments with existing in- 

resco 3) To build some type of a questionnaire or checksheet for 
the use of college Repattnants tal Gas eveienns Cake cnmeiadicae. 
4) To provide some kind of team evaluation service for college departments. 


The first project of the College Programs Committee, a survey of the 
communication courses in the colleges and universities of the United States, 
has been completed and is reported as a separate article in this issue of 
The Journal of Communication. The completion of this study leaves the 
question as to where we go from here. Uses of the study are already clearly 
indicated in some areas. We are receiving many requests for information 
relative to the establishing of communication courses. This material will 
help greatly. What recommendations we can make from it will have to 
come out of discussions such as the one at the W. S. A. Convention. It is 
suggested that the committee might consider extending this survey to get 
more specific information relative to course materials, procedures, and 
methods. Perhaps a sub-committee on basic communication courses should 
be established to continue in the direction already indicated. 





One other item should be included in this report. At the NSSC con- 
vention in December, Max Fuller is chairing a sectional meeting dealing 
with Basic Communication courses in colleges and universities. Repre- 
sentatives of the major types of approaches to this course will participate in 
this discussion in a further attempt to find the common ground as well 
as the differences in what colleges are doing. 
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| REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LISTENING COMPREHENSION 
Ralph Nichols 


THE EFFECT OF TRAINING IN LISTENING FOR CERTAIN 
PURPOSES UPON READING FOR THOSE SAME PURPOSES 


Maurice S. Lewis' 





Purpose of the Study 


The purpose of this study was to determine the effect of training in 
listening (1) to get the general significance of a passage, (2) to note the 
details presented on a topic by a passage, and (3) to predict the outcome 
from a passage up the ability of intermediate grade pupils to read for those 
same purposes. . 
Methods and Procedures 


The data for this study were obtained from a matched group type of 
experiment conducted in Oak Park and Sabin Elementary Schools, in Des 
Moines, Iowa, during the second semester of the 1950-1951 school term. 


Three hundred fifty-seven pupils, in twelve intermediate grade classes 
were used in the experiment. They received their instruction in reading 
from six fused teachers, each teacher having two groups daily at the same 
grade level. 


On the basis of scores made on a mental test and a reading test, one 
of the groups taught by each teacher was designated as an experimental 
group and the other as a control group. The final matching of groups 
was accomplished at the close of the experiment using only those pupils 
who had taken all of the tests and who had missed no more than three 
lessons because of absence. One hundred thirty-five pairs were equated 
: on mental age and reading age in months. Of this number thirty-five pairs 
: were in fourth grade, fifty in fifth grade, and fifty in sixth grade. 

The six weeks, following the testing for the purpose of matching the 
groups, were devoted to the instructional program in which the experi- 
mental groups received training in listening for the three purposes in addi- 
tion to their regular reading instruction. The control group did not receive 
the training in listening. Neither group received instruction in reading for 
the three purposes during the course of the experiment. 

The program of training consisted of thirty lessons of approximately 
fifteen minutes each. They were given one each day over a period of six 
weeks. Each lesson included one listening exercise for each of the three 
types of reading. In each exercise pupils were asked to listen for the 


Ralph, Nichole-Chairman of the Department of Rhetoric, U i y of Minnesota, St. Paul Campus; 
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specific purpose being taught. The teacher read the selection to the pupils, 
after which they were asked to check the answers to questions about the 
selection on a check sheet provided. The number correct was recorded 
on an individual progress chart and the check sheets were collected by the 
teacher for rechecking. 


The reading test used in matching the groups also served as a pretest 
since it provided separate scoring for each of the three types of reading 
used in the experiment. A final test was given following the program of 
instruction to determine the effect of training in listening for the three 
purposes upon reading for the same purpose. Another test was given 
four weeks later to determine the effect of the training in listening upon 
delayed recall. 


The data obtained from the three tests were analyzed and comparisons 
were made between individual grade groups, and between the total inter- 
mediate grade gi a for each of the three types of reading, and for total 
paragraph Comparisons were also made within each of the 
experimental and a groups to determine the significance of the gain 
made by each group. 


The significance of the difference between the means was determined 
by computing the t ratio between S. E. of the difference between the 
means and the difference. The basis for rejection of the null hypothesis was 
set at the 5 per cent level of significance for the purpose of this study. 


Summary 

An analysis of the data presented in this study indicates that there is 
no significant difference between any of the matched groups on the pretest. 
Almost all groups made a significant gain in reading for the three purposes 
between the pretest and the final test. The gain made by the experimental 
groups was generally better than that made by control groups. 


Almost all groups made poorer scores on the delayed recall test than 
they did on the final test. 

The intermediate grade experimental group was significantly superior 
to the control group in reading for the three purposes on the final test. The 
fifth grade experimental group followed the same pattern as the total group 
in all instances. The sixth grade experimental group was significantly su- 
perior to the control group in Type A, reading to get the general significance. 
There were no other significant differences between individual grade 
groups on the final test. 


A comparison of scores made on the delayed recall test shows no 
significant difference between the experimental and control groups. 


Conclusions 
Conclusions made from the data presented in this study must neces- 
sarily take into consideration certain limitations imposed upon the study 
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for the purpose of control. The instructional program was designed to 
determine the effect of training in listening for certain purposes upon read- 
ing for those same purposes, when that training is given in about the same 
manner that pupils are taught to read for those purposes in most elementary 
schools. 


The investigator was fully aware that the four steps used in the 
teaching procedure were not adequate to guarantee permanent learning. 
In order to measure the effect of the training in listening it was necessary 
to omit two very important steps. First, pupils were not made aware of 
what they were trying to learn. Had this been done, there is little doubt 
but that better understanding would have resulted. However, it would 
have been difficult to determine whether any gain made was due to the 
teaching or to the practice in listening. Second, no opportunity was pro- 
vided for evaluation after the exercises were checked. Again it may be 
seen that an important step in good teaching has been omitted for the sake 
of control. 


The following general conclusions are submitted on the basis of the 
data presented in this study: 


1. Training in listening (1) to get the general significance of a passage, 
(2) to note the details presented on a topic by a passage, (3) to predict the 
outcomes from a passage seems to have a significant effect upon the ability 
of intermediate grade pupils to read for those same purposes. 


2. The training in listening seems to effect reading for each of the 
three purposes about the same amount. 


3. The training in listening for certain purposes seems to be most 
effective at the fifth grade level. 

4. The training in listening for certain purposes as given in this ex- 
periment does not seem to be an adequate procedure for teaching children 
to read for those same purposes, as shown by the delayed recall test. 


The data upon which this final conclusion is based is of a negative 
nature and seemingly not in accord with the general picture presented by 
the larger portion of the study. Some explanation of possible reasons for 
it is given here in order that the reader will not be misled in interpreting 
the results of this study. What actually happened to cause the experimental 
groups to lose their significant superiority over the control groups on the 
delayed recall test cannot be determined from the data presented in this 
study. Further investigation will be necessary to determine that cause. 
One of the possible reasons might be the fact that no opportunity was 
provided for the pupils to practice the skill during the four week period 
between the final test and the delayed recaii test. A skill is seldom if ever 
learned without practice. 


It is also possible that there was very little understanding of just what 
needs to be done in listening or reading for a certain purpose. A thorough 
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understanding of what one is attempting to learn is very important in 
learning situations. 

A third possibility is that the skill was not overlearned. It is not prob- 
able that the ability to read effectively for certain purposes can be gained 
in a period of six weeks when such a skill is normally taught over a period 
of three or four years in the elementary school. 

It is important to know that training in listening for certain purposes 
effects the ability of intermediate grade pupils to read for those same 
eas wah even though that effect may be of a temporary nature as shown 

study. Further research is needed to determine methods of securing 
a more permanent effect. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
READING COMPREHENSION 


James I. Brown 


The Committee on Reading Comprehension is interested in securing 
all available data on reading skills so that material of significance may 
be made public. The report by Victoria Schmidt is an example of the 
type of research which could be completed and reported to persons inter- 
ested in reading problems. 

THE PERMANENCE OF IMPROVEMENT IN ADULT READING 
Victoria Schmidt' 

“Just how good a job are we doing?” is a question that educators as 
well as business men must continually ask themselves. In the case of this 
experiment, which represents just one evaluation of the “Efficient Reading” 
classes of University College, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, 
we were concerned not only with how good a job we were doing during 
the course, but mainly with the reading ability of these adults when some 
time had elapsed after the course had ended. In other words, we wanted 
to know whether or not we are really helping these people find better 
ways of reading and freeing them to find further improvement for them- 
selves. 


In University College, which is the adult education division of Wash- 
ington University, courses are designed to meet the needs of adults in the 
St. Louis area who wish to continue their education. Besides the usual 
courses which carry college credit which may or may not be directed toward 
a degree, there are some courses which are solely for stimulation and self- 
improvement. Such a course is the one in “Efficient Reading”. 

James I. Brown—Professor_ of Rhetoric, University of Minnesota, St. Paul Campus; Chairman of the 
Committee 


on Reading Comprehension 
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The plan of this experiment included all the members of the “Efficient 
Reading” classes enrolled in January, 1951 and an American Literature 
class enrolled at the same time. This part of the experiment was included 
to give a measure of the changes in reading ability which might be due to 
extensive reading alone. The American Literature class was selected be- 
cause its members had to read large quantities of printed materials during 
the course. 


In order to provide some evidence as to the value of the use of indi- 
vidual machines designed to accelerate reading, the reading classes were 
divided into two groups. One group used the individual machines before 
class or at other times by appointment in addition to the class procedures 
participated in by all. This division was made on a voluntary basis as the 
work on the machines involved extra time. 


Complete records were kept weekly for each member of the reading 
class as to: 


1. Time spent on drill with any of the suggested text-books. 
. 2. Time spent on reading of any kind. 
3. Time spent in using the machines, for those students in that group. 


The regular class periods were divided into two parts: first, a discussion 
period in which such things as the laws of learning and reading problems 
were freely discussed; and second, a drill period in which use was made of 
the tachistoscope, reading exercises, and vocabulary helps. 


At the start of the experiment there was no significant difference be- 
tween the reading test scores of the two reading groups. On the other 
hand, the American Literature class who thought they were good readers 
and felt that they had few reading problems (as expressed in the Personal 
Inventory which everyone filled out) actually were poorer readers than the 
class who wanted to improve their reading. There was no significant 
difference between any of the groups as to mental ability. 


At the end of the course, both the reading groups had made significant 
gains in speed of reading, but there was no real difference between them. 
At the time of the retest, four months later, both groups showed significant 
gains and there continued to be no real difference between them. The 
American Literature class, in spite of all the reading that they did, did not 
gain in speed of reading. 

Both the reading groups made significant gains on the vocabulary test 
during the course followed by losses from the end of the course to the 
retest. These losses were not significant, however, and the gains from the 
start of the course to the retest were more highly significant than those at 
the end of the course. The American Literature class suffered a significant 
loss on the vocabulary test during the course: In tracing possible explana- 
tions of this, it developed that during class discussions of the meanings of 
words, the instructor would question suggested synonyms. This casting of 
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doubt upon a selected word could be an important factor in a test such 
as the one used in this experiment where speed of choice was important. 

On the comprehension test both reading groups showed losses at the 
end of the course followed by gains by the time of the retest. The in- 
structors of the reading classes feel that changed mechanics of reading 
habits may interfere with results on this type of test until the changes 
become habitual. Rapid progress follows this assimilation. There was 
a significant difference in the amount of gain in favor of the group which 
used the machines. The records revealed two factors besides the use of 
the machines which may have influenced this result: first, the members of 
this group were willing to give more time and may have been more highly 
motivated; second, the members of this group read much more than the 
other group. The American Literature class showed a loss on this test 
which was not significant. 

The survey of the reading attitudes and habits of the members of the 
reading classes at the time of the retest showed that at that time they 
ended to read more freely and with greater understanding than at the 
start of the course. There were fewer regressions. There was less word 
by word reading, less vocalization, and a greater degree of concentration. 


As a result of this investigation, we feel that we are definitely moving 
in the right direction. We believe that when a group of people respond 
to a need such as that felt by the reading class in this experiment, definite 
improvement is possible. This improvement can be a continuing, develop- 
ing process, carried on by the individual himself long after instruction has 
ceased. New ways of approaching a problem may be necessary at times 
to permit progress, but having made such changes in approach, develop- 
ment of the individual’s working skills may go far beyond previous levels. 


On the other hand, a group of people who are complacently satisfied 
with their ability, as illustrated by the American Literature class in this 
experiment, will not improve in a skill even if subjected to much practice. 
The recognition of a need and the desire to meet this need are two all 
important elements in any educational program. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
METHODOLOGIES IN COMMUNICATION 


Seth A. Fessenden 
HOW CAN WE TEACH LISTENING? 


The argument of “Why teach speech; everyone can talk” has been 
pretty well disqualified by the accomplishments of the teachers of speech. 
It has become quite widely accepted that the ability to talk and to get 
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by in most oral situations is not the “all” that should be achieved. In the 
clinics and classes the goals have become real and generally attain- 
able. The teachers no longer shoot in the dark and hope. 


But the argument of “Why teach listening; everyone has learned to 
listen” is presently without satisfactory refutation. Many of us feel that 
something should be done in this area because it must be an important 
part of communication. But how can we teach listening? What goals 
should we have? What procedures should we follow? Can we justify 
the training and hiring of teachers of listening? 

The purpose of this article is to suggest in a limited way certain tan- 
gible goals and procedures for the teaching of listening. Basic to the de- 
velopment of the thesis which follows are two assumptions quite common 
among the writers in the area: Listening is an active mental process requir- 
ing no less effort and concentration than does speaking, and effective listen- 
ing can be taught—perhaps as readily as effective speaking. The primary 
skills to be taught in the development of effective listening involve increas- 
ing the amount of “spare time” available to the listener and the appropriate 
use of this “spare time.” 

It is trite to comment that in reading one can control his rate within 
the bounds of his skill, but that in listening one is controlled by the rate 
of the speaker; but it may not be trite to add that the rate of listening 
is not dependent upon the rate of the speaker. When one reads light 
material that requires little thought or analysis, he tends to cover ground 
much more rapidly than when the material is involved and must be studied. 
If the first type of material were flashed on a screen thought phrase by 
thought phrase, the amount of time that the reader would have to spare 
would depend to quite an extent upon the rate he reads the phrases. If 
the second type of material were flashed on the screen in the same manner 
and at the same rate, the person who could grasp the words most rapidly 
would have the greatest amount of time to consider the meaning. The 
slow reader might possibly become lost and have difficulty in comprehen- 
sion. The rate of reading would not govern the amount of material covered 
but would probably govern the understanding. 


In reading one is reacting to certain types of symbols which normally 
come to him through his eyes. In listening one is reacting to certain types 
of symbols which come to him through his ears. In neither instance does 
the symbol possess meaning; the meaning is involved in the reaction and 
in one’s reaction to his own reaction to the symbol. In reading, one is 
influenced by many things such as the type of print, the spelling, the 
punctuation, etc. In listening one is also influenced by many things such 
as pronunciation, inflection, volume, etc. For simplification in this present 
article all of these elements are considered. to be included in the term 
“symbol.” They are recognized but not discussed. 


As one listens to the symbols of a speaker, the amount of time he has 
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to spare is determined to a very large extent by his rate of reaction to 
the symbols. Experiments have shown that the rate of play-back of re- 
corded material can be approximately doubled before the distortion makes 
it impossible to follow. However, without training most persons cannot 
listen with understanding to material recorded at 175 words a minute when 
it is played back at 275 words a minute. Further, the number of other 
things that a person can accomplish while listening is an indication of his 
rate of listening. 

One step in the process of teaching listening might well be the increas- 
ing of the student's rate of reaction to symbols. However such a step 
should not be taken in isolation. To increase the spare time that the indi- 
vidual has to utilize during any listening experience might merely tend to 
increase his opportunities to day-dream, contemplate extraneous ideas, or 
simply to fade-out without any conscious activity or thought on his part. 
But if the student can be trained to utilize his increasing spare time effi- 
ciently, we are definitely teaching effective listening. 


Part of the how to teach listening is the determination of what to teach 
the student to do with his spare time. The most obvious, and possibly the 
most necessary, skills have already appeared in print on a good many occa- 
sions: discover from your own experience illustrations and examples which 
apply the reactions that the symbols are inducing, examine the validity of 
the ideas and conclusions that the symbols used by the speaker seem to 
suggest, formulate in your own words or mental symbols the major con- 
cepts that are being expressed by the speaker, be concerned with the ways 
that the ideas and attitudes of the speaker compare with what you already 
know or feel, establish a mental outline of the ideas and their development, 
attempt to predict the line of argument or analysis that the speaker will 
take, evaluate your feelings and attitudes toward the ideas and attitudes 
being expressed, try to discover why the speaker has certain points of view. 
These and many other ways to use the spare time effectively can be de- 
veloped and taught. 


There is unquestionably a real relationship between the background 
knowledge and experience as well as the habits of thought of the listener 
and the amount of spare time he will have available. When we listen to 
some area which is familiar to us, we can find points in common with past 
experiences much more readily than when we must hunt at every stage. 
Also when the presentation follows a familiar pattern, or even a well 
defined pattern that is less well known, we have fewer difficulties and 
more time for contemplation. In fact, whether the listening is being done 
in conversation, group discussion, or to a public address, the basic approach 
is very nearly the same. The skills can be analyzed and taught in a 
context. 


How can we teach listening? We can do so by an organized attack 
upon those abilities which are essential to good study, to good reading, to 
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good group observation, to good debate. It is doubtful that we need special 
teachers of listening except on a clinical or improvement basis, but we do 
need teachers of speech who have an appreciation and the possibilities of 
teaching listening as a concomitant art in oral communication. 
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